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Police get 
real lead 
|to Yarden 
kidnapping 

By TORAM BAR 
Jerusalem Post reporter 
• .- TEL AVIV. — Police believe they 
? . - now have the key to solve the Oron 
Yarden kidnapping' mystery with 
• ; Ll the arrest of two new suspects. But 
they fear that a leak from yester- 
> day’s cabinet meeting may impair 
* . ‘ the investigation. 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg 
. . reportedly told the cabinet yester- 
•i day that the police had "now" got 
; : . hold of "a real lead” in the in* 

. - vestigatioh. This remark was leak- 
4 : - ‘ ; !ed to the media, and police officers 
.There and at national headquarters 
•'v.jin Jerusalem were shocked to hear 
, ..Burg’s remark reported on- the 2 
. 'Ipjn. Kol Ylsrael news broadcast. 
j Press, TV and radio crime 
. "^reporters were told of the new 
^.development in the three-week 
-.x drama on Saturday night, but a' 
court order had prevented them 
from publishing it. 

Oron, 8, was abducted by a man 
' - : : 4n the commercial area of Savyon 
i. on the’ evening of Sunday June 8. 

- -.His kidnappers demanded IS200.000 

• -.. which was given to them in bills 

• , '[marked by the police. Several 
; •arrests'Vrere made in a nationwide 
.'..[manhunt, but all the suspects were 

• ■ - '[released after establishing alibis. 

A senior Tel Aviv district officer 
; ! to!d The Jerusalem Post yesterday 
.jthat the leak from the cabinet 
" meeting might harm the chances of 
'bringing the caae to a successful 
conclusion. 

It was also learned that, as early 
as two weeks ago, Inspector- 

General Herd Shaflr asked Burg 

to tell the cabinet plenum of new 
developments In the case, arguing 
that any leak oould endanger 

SlISTOfiT 0ran ’ s 

r ' Police officers yesterday refused 
to answer questions about the new 
development, except to say that two 
"-'new suspects had been arrested. 

' Last night Shaflr met with senior 
police Commanders in Tel Aviv but 
‘-'-also refused to answer any 
' questions after the meeting. 

Kahane jailed 
for 7 months 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

Melr Kahane, leader of the mill* 
tant right-wing Kach movement, 
was yesterday sentenced to seven 
months imprisonment for forcing 
his way into the Hebrew University . 
—to give a speech entitled “Israeli 
Arabs." The sentence was banded 
down in Jerusalem Magistrates 
Court. 

Kahane is now in Jail under a 
three-month administrative deten- 
1 JEIII tIon order confirmed by the 
||i| I Jerusalem District Court last 
I m| month. The order was issued 
■8 II I because Kahane was said to have 
II |V| planned vigilante action against 
“ ■ * West Bank residents to avenge the 
killing of Jews in Hebron's Beit 

) ■ imlH&dassah tnMay. Helsalsoontrlal 
■If l| in a military court in Ram&llah on 
B||[ If charges of incitement. 

Ilf |l ' Kahane was accused of breaking 
|■L||down tfie university gates on 
I •• December 14 last year alter the 
Hebrew University refused him 
permission to make a speech, fear- 
M that his presence on campus 

pil y Cl"' 'would provoke violence. Kahane 
made the speech despite repeated 
requests from university security 
[| officers and police ipen to get off the 

v campus. 

The charges against Rabbi 
Kahane were trespassing and tak- 
li(bl big part in an Illegal demonstra- 
tion. 

Speaking in his defence. 
Kahane's attorney that since his 
client was “denied the opportunity” 
to use the Knesset or press as a 
, Political forum, he was "forced to 
(Continued on page Z, ooL S) 



Ping-pong game with 
latest budget cuts 


Television hostess Dinah Shore and “Soap 1 * star Billy Crystal 
yesterday became the latest Hollywood celebrities to arrive In 
Israel. Teddy KoDek welcomes Shore at Ben-Gurion Airport's VKP 
lounge, while Crystal and his wife Janice relax on one of its 
sofas. Shore, who arrived with an entourage of 150, will be filming 
three TV shows, for coast-to^ coast broadcast In the U.S., with the 
participation of American and Israeli entertainers pins other 
local public figures. A Jerusalem Theatre performance on Thurs- 
day night will benefit the Hebrew University student aid fond. 

- • . (Carol Go otter) 

Weizman wants to be PM; 
will abstain on election vote 


Jerusalem Past Staff 

The cabinet yesterday, discuss- 
ing the third round of budget erf# — 
die 15540m. recommended by’ last 
Week’s economic cabinet meeting 

— witnessed a setback for nuance 

Minister Ylgael Hurvttz, a repri- 
mand to the chief of staff, aha '-k 
chorus of “I can't do mors”, by 
other ministers whose budgets 
were to be trimm ed. • 

The fun cabinet decided to lurid 
the whole issue back to the 
economic cabinet, which win meet 
again today. The most '’Con- 
troversial of the proposed expen- 
diture slashes was, predlctably^the 
15200m. to be taken out of defyfice. 

- Chief of Staff Rafael Bitan^who 
attended the meeting, objected 
strongly to any further cuts jg the 
defence budget, beyond the ISTbOtn. 
cut decided upon two weeks Ago. 
Rav-Aluf EUtan sharply criticised 
the government for not having ah 
overall economic programmer, and 
for causing a decline in public 
morale. 

This brought forth a sharp retort 
from Construction and Housing 
Minister David Levy, who in- 
terrupted the chief of staff and said 
that this was no way for the General 
Staff to talk. He remarked mat 
Rav-Aluf Si tan’s utterances were 
violations of democratlo govern- 
ment and asked the prime minister 
to stop the chief of staff from In- 
terfering with government 
decisions and with the civilian In- 
stitutions of the country. 

: Prime Minister Begin asked the 
chief of etaff to continue but to 


temper his remarks and confine 
them to the proper protocol. 

Both the chief at staff and the 
finance minister were apparently 
In a sombre mood. Hurvltc express- 
ed dismay at the delays in reaching 
a decision and said that he was fed 
up with discussing the same issue 
again and again. 

Some cabinet ministers Inter- 
preted Ms statements as a threat to 
vote, against the government In 
today's motion to dissolve the 
Knesset — unless his proposals 
were ratified by the economic 
cabinet meeting scheduled for this 
morning. 

Hurvitz further said that, in addi- 
tion to the budget cuts, he Intends to 
take other harsh measures to bring 
Inflation down to 3-4 per cent a 
month by the end of the year. He 
objected ‘to another round of dis- 
cussions and demanded an im- 
mediate decision. 

The prime minister Interrupted 
the cabinet meeting briefly for a 
private discussion with Hurvitz and 
persuaded him to agree to another 
economic cabinet meeting, with the 
participation of technical experts 
from the Treasury and Defence 
Ministry. Begin hinted that the 
Defence Ministry would be re- 
quired to accept & further trim of its 
budget, but perhaps not the full 
18200m. 

The chief of staff received sup- 
port from Deputy Prime Minister 
Slmha Ehrlich, who said that his 
conscience does not permit him to 
approve an additional reduction of 
(Od attuned o& page t, coL 7) 


Coalition safe 
in today’s vote 

for early poll 


PARIS (JTAJ. — Former defence 
minister Ezer Weizman said here 
yesterday that he hopes to become 
Israel's prime minister, though he 
doubted “whether - 1 shall be the 
next one.” 

Weizman, who returned to Israel 
later In the day, told a Paris radio 
interviewer that he will abstain in 
today's vote to dissolve the 
Knesset, adding, “One day, I may 
vote against the government.” 

Weizman, who during his three- 
day stay in Paris met with former 
Egyptian defence minister 
Mohammed Abdul-Ghanl Gamasy, 
said that the Israeli-Egyptlan 
peace treaty will last even after 
President Anwar Sadat's' death or 
eventual retirement. ' He said, 
“There may be ups and downs, and 


we may even know a period of ten- 
sion. but the peace is here to last.” 

Weizman and Gamasy, who both 
actively participated in the Initial 
phase of the pease process between 
their two countries, met for dinner 
after the Egyptian came especially 
to Paris for the reunion. 

Weizman also conferred -with 
former French prime minister 
Pierre Mendea-Franee', who 
negotiated both France's 
withdrawal from Tunisia and the 
end of its Indochinese war.Mendea- 
France reportedly asked for Israeli 
recognition of the Palestinia n peo - 
ple end their rights and told- W^S- 
man. “There will be no lasting 
peace (in the Middle East) until the 
Palestinian problem is solved.” 


Meshel warns: Inflation 
could sink wage pact 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Pest Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The 15 per cent wage 
Mke agreement signed on Friday . 
with the private employers’ 
organization will not survive, if in- 
flation Tuns wild, Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yeroham 
Meshel Indicated yesterday. 

: “If there is galloping inflation, I 
[don't know what agreement cotild 
hold up,” he told the Labour- 
Federation's Executive here. The 
Executive approved the wage 
agreement . by «a overwhelming 
majority. 

' Meshel - said the agreement he 
signed on Friday night with the 
Coordinating Bureau of Economic 
Organizations was based on the 


assumption that inflation would 
reach 120 per cent during 1980-81. 

The two 7.5 per cent wage In- 
creases, coupled with the cost-of- 
living compensation of 90 per cent 
of price rises; would guarantee that 
real wages would not drop, he said. 

Meshel did not say what he con- 
sidered “galloping Inflation." But 
the chairman of the Trade Union 
Department, Ylsrael Kesaar, said 
that if inflation exceeds expec- 
tations by 10 to 15 per cent this year, 
the extra compensation should be 
paid after April 1, 1981. By then, a 
new wage agreement will be in 
effect. 

Kessar explained that with infla- 
tion of 130 to 185 per cent, workers 
(Oontiuned n page t, eat Z) 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIVr — No more than 53 
opposition MKs will support the 
Shai motion today to dissolve 
the Knesset and hold early elec- 
tions. This figure was given by 
political observers on the eve of 
what was to have been a crucial 
teat for the government, though 
it is now regarded as no more 
than a minor storm which the 
government can weather. 

But It is still unclear just how 
many votes the coalition will 
manage to muster. Some forecasts 
go as high as 84, but others fall 
below 60. The uncertainty is caused 
by the "problem MK’a" and coali- 
tion waverers. 

Some of the latter have Indicated 
that they will support the govern- 
ment. MK A muon Linn, for exam- 
ple. is contemplating leaving the 
Likud. But he said that, for the time 
being, he would not support any 
move to topple the government. He 
wants his La 'am faction to weigh its 
course within the Likud, convene 
and decide on its future. 

MK Yitzhak Yltzhakl, another 
Likud member who may leave his 
party, said that he too would raise 
his hand with the coalition because 
he believes the government should 
serve out Its full term of office. He 
complained about the Labqur Party 
members who demonstrated near 
his home to urge him to vote with 
the opposition. The demonstrators, 
he said, had frightened Ms wife and 
children. 


Another Likud “waverer” visited 
by the demonstrators Is Hillel 
Seidel. He said he would not vote 
against the government, but he Is 

* ot expected to support It. He is 
kely either to stay away or to abs- 
tain. 

Farmer defence minister Exer 
Weizman, who returned yesterday 
from Europe, has made It clear that 
be will not show up in the Knesset at 
oil today. He has announced that he 
will spend the day flaMng. 

It Is still not clear what former 
foreign minister Moshe Dayan 
plana to do. Rati sources who met 
Mm several days ago say that he is 
“not the sort to vote with hla feet. 
Dayan la no coward and will not 
stay away.” The same sources 
noted that he has said he would not 
support a no-confidence motion 
against the Begin government, 
though he spoke several days ago in 
favour of holding elections soon. 

The coalitions's most recent 
defector, MK Shlomo Ellahu, who is 
leaving the Democratic Movement 
along with MK Shafik Assad, will 
not be in the House as he la going 
abroad this morning. Assad's Inten- 
tions are unknown, though some in 
the DM say he will vote for the 
government. 

Independent MK Samuel Flatto 
Shanxi Is not letting either side 
know what he will do and la saying 
that Me support of the coalition now 
hinges on ironclad guarantees from 
Construction Minister David Levy 
that the housing shortage , will be 
dealt with soon and effectively. 


Begin shows feisty spirit 
in cabinet budget debate 


Burg answers Ali before 
Washington autonomy talks 


Ali hopes U.S. talks will 
yield ban on settlements 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

Israel's chief autonomy 
negotiator, Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg, sought to strike back yester- 
day at what he termed Egypt’s ef- 
fort “to put Israel on the defensive'' 
on the eve of the meeting In 
Washington between the U.S., 
Israeli and Egyptian chief 
negotiators. Tbe Washington talks 
will be “tough and not pleasant,” 
Burg told the cabined yesterday 
morning, in remarks plainly intend- 
ed to be passed on to the media. 

Israeli sources revealed that 
Burg had sent a strongly worded 
letter to his Egyptian opposite 


number, Foreign Minister Kama! 
Haas am All, asserting Israel's right 
to settle throughout the West Bank. 

Burg flew to New York yesterday 
afternoon, by way of Vienna. His 
meetings with Ali and U.S. 
negotiator Sol Linowitz will take 
place on Wednesday and Thursday. 

The formal purpose is to sk a date 
for the resumption of the 
negotiations, which have been 
suspended since May. But Burg an- 
ticipated that the controversial 
issues of settlements and 
Jerusalem would come up in 
Washington. He stressed that 
Israel's position on both of them 
was "perfectly clear." 


Haddad takes Begin’s advice on UNIFIL 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Premier Menahem Begin has 
asked MaJ. Sa’ad Haddad, leader of 
the South Lebanon' militia s, to im- 
prove his relations with UNIFIL — 
and Haddad has agreed. 

At yesterday’s cabinet meeting 
Begin, who Is also defence minister, 
reported on a meeting between the 
two last week. Begin said he had 
reaffirmed Israel's commitment to 


the people of South Lebanon but had 
stressed that Haddad had to strive 
to reduce tension with members of 
the UN forces. This was necessary, 
the premier explained, not only to 
allow the international force to 
operate effectively, but also to 
make Israel’s support of him more 
acceptable to-the public. 

Sources close to Begin described 
the meeting as routine. 


Somoza steals a beauty queen 
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*J ASUNCION, Paraguay (AP). — 
pAnastaslo Somoza, the deposed 
'Nicaraguan president now living 
here in exile, has become em- 
broiled In a scandal Involving his 
relationship with a beauty queen 
who was the girlfriend of a 
newspaper publisher. 

Humberto Dominguez Dibb,. 
publisher of the newspaper ‘'Hoy,” 
has demanded In editorials that 
Somoza leave Paraguay. 

The affair has embarrassed 
Paraguay's strongman President 
Alfredo Stroeasner, who Invited 
> Somoza to live here after he fled 
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from the revolt in Nicaragua last 
July. 

Stroeasner told reporters a few 
months ago that Somoza “came 
here In search of tranquillity he 
couldn't find elsewhere. 

That was before Somoza, 54, was 
first semi In public' with Mariangela 
Martinez, 25, a former Misa 
Paraguay and ex'-wlfe of 
Paraguayan soccer star Hugo 
Talavera. 

She had been Dominguez Dibb's 
-friend, and Asuncion sources said 
the publisher had made the mistake 
of introducing her to Somoza at a 


lavish party given for government 
officials. 

Later, the “Private Line” gossip 
column of a rival newspaper, 
“ABC,” reported Martinez had 
been seen with Somoza at a hotel 
and taunted Dominguez Dibb,. say- 
ing Ms love had flown. 

Dominguez Dibb retaliated by 
calling "Private Line" columnist 
Jesus Ruiz Nestosa a homosexual 
and allegedly punching a male 
secretary of "ABC" publisher Aldo 
Ziicollllo in the mouth. 

A “Hoy” delivery truck crashed 
(Oenttauad on pegs 4, oaL S) 


By SEMADAB PERRY 
CAIRO. — Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Kamal Hassan AH said 
yesterday he hopes to return from 
his talks In Washington with a deci- 
sion that no new settlements will be 
established in the West Bank until * 
the end of the autonomy 
negotiations. Giving a special inter- 
view to The Jerusalem Post , and 
“A1 Hamiahmar” on the eve of hia 
departure for Washington, Ali 
stressed that a calmer atmosphere 
was needed to resume. the talks, 
which he said are the only means to - 
continue the peace process. 

His primary aim in Washington 
will be to create a more conducive 
atmosphere for the autonomy talks. 
All said, adding that only once this 
was achieved could details for the 
resumption of the negotiations be 
discussed. He accused Israel .of 
-having marred the cordial at- 
mosphere which existed during the 
beginning of the talks through 
various declarations and actions, 
such as the deportation of two West- 
Bank mayors and talk about in- 
creasing formal Israeli govern- 
ment presence in Bast Jerusalem. 

. Ali stressed . that during the' 
period prior to and during the 
autonomy Israel must make efforts 
to create confidence among the 
residents of the West Bank by 
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reducing its military presence as 
well as other actions which will con- 
vince them to accept the autonomy 
scheme as an important step 
towards a comprehensive peace in 
the region. 

Some important Arab states have 
changed their attitude towards the 
peace process and once a solution of 
the Palestinian problem is found, 
they will readily Join, Ali said. 


By Aamm WALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
said y est e rday that the present 
coalition would not hand out bribes 
before the elections, as Labour had 
traditionally done in past years. v 

Begin said this at (he weekly 
cabinet session in a discussion on 
the economic cabinet's decision to 
cut another 13540m. from the 
1980/81 state budget. Begin, Deputy 
Premier Slmha Ehrlich and Health 
Minister Eliezer Shostak lined up 
against Finance Minister Ylgael 
Hurvitz, in their reluctance to 
agree to his demand to trim another 
IS200m. off the defence budget — 
although they went along with the 
proposal for total cuts of 13540m. 

Ministers said that Begin had not 
shown such pugnacious spirit in a 
cabinet session for a long while. 
They explained this as his reaction 
to the opposition’s political 
challenges, and the scent of elec- 
tioneering in the air. 

The Likud-led coalition has done 
&Q it can to Improve the lot of the 
people, Begin said. The Alignment 
talks of elections, so that the people 


can express Its will. “I went to the 
people last week in Afula and I waa 
welcomed with smiles and warmth. 
I shall continue to go around the 
country and meet the ordinary folk, 
who are behind us,” he declared. 

Begin said that the Labourites 
yearned to revive the pre-1948 days 
of Internecine warfare against the 
right wing, the so-called “season” 
when the Hagana underground’s 
Palm ah wing pounced on Begin’s 
Irgun Zval Leumi fighters, detain- 
ing some, ill-treating some, and 
handing others over to the British. 
“They would if they could but they 
can’t,” Begin said. 

A few moments later he said he 
wanted to withdraw the remark 
about the “season.” It was a spon- 
taneous comment, he said, like the 
spontaneous comments prepared 
by the late Winston Churchill each 
morning, for delivery during the 
day. 

Turning to Ms colleagues. Begin 
said that he had heard enough 
threats about resignation from 
various quarters in recent months 
and he did not want to hear any 
more. (Go Ottawa on page Z, coL 7) 
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Iran to try Marine for ‘sex crime' 


TEHER AN (AP). — American 
hostage Michael Moeller, accused 
of seducing an Iranian woman who 
was later hanged, will be put on 
trial even if the Iranian parliament 
decides, to release the other U.S. 
hostages, a Justice Ministry in- 
vestigator said yesterday. 

Moeller, a U.S. Marine sergeant 
from Loup City, Nebraska, is ac- 
cused of seducing and having sex- 
ual intercourse with a 23-year-old 
Iranian female student who was 
hanged by her brother In April. 

Investigator Ali Akbar Parvaneh 
said by telephone. "I have question- 
ed Moeller at the American Em- 
bassy. He denied the charge, but I 
have enough evidence to send him 
-tocourt” ■ 

Having sexual, relations with an 


; unmarried woman is on off e nce in 
Irah. Conviction can bring a, jail 
term of up to 10 years. 

“We are waiting for the parlia- 
ment vote on the hostages,” Par- 
vaneh said. "If they decide to put 
the hostages on trial,. Michael 
Moeller will be fried ^ for two 
crimes: espionage and an j&legal sex- 
ual affair, if the parliament 
releases the Americans; we will 
keep Moeller to try him for commit- 
ting a sexual orime.” 

Ayatollah Khomeini baa 
delegated the parliament to decide 
on the fate of the 58 U*S. hostages, 
who have been held in Iran since 
Islamic militants took over, the U.S. 
Embassy in Teheran on November 
4. - 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Fair, slight rise In 
temperatures. 
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| SOCIAL & PERSONAL | 

West German Ambassador Klaus 
Schuetz last week toured the Ahava 
children's home in Klryat Malachi 
with Labour and Social Affairs 
Minister Israel Katx, who was 
himself a resident there. 

The Goldie and Meyer W. Gasner 
Building for the School of Social 
Work was officially dedicated at 
Bar-Han University yesterday In 
the presence of family and friends 
from Canada, and Canadian Am- 
bassador Joseph Stanford. 

Bar-Dan also honoured Naphtall 
Feingold, chairman of the board of 
directors of the United Mizrahi 
Bank Ltd., and a member of the un- 
iversity's board of trustees. 

The annual Gerhard Schmidt 
Memorial Lecture waa given 
yesterday in the Gerhard Schmidt 
Lecture. Hall, at the Weizmann 
Institute of-Sdence hy DK-George 
Hammond of the Allied Chemical 
Corporation of tbe U.S. 

Dr. Hammond spoke on "A 
Philosophy of Applied Research." 

Earlier, the Gerhard Schmidt 
Prize for Chemistry was awarded 
to Dr. Shmuel Zltrln, who heads the 
Mass Spectrometry Unit of the 
Israel Police Laboratories. 


MESHEL 

(Continued from page one) 

would feel the erosion In their pay 
only towards the end of the fiscal 
year. They would not have to wait 
much for the compensation, he 
said. 

He recalled, however, that in the 
early stages of the negotiations 
with the Coordinating Bureau, the 
HIstadrut had asked for two In- 
creases of 10 per cent each to 
guarantee real wages if Inflation 
reached 140 per cent this year. 

At yesterday's Executive 
meeting. Shell and the Democratic 
Front for Peace and Equality were 
the only factions to vote against the 
agreement. They demanded bigger 
wage increases. 

Kessar said he feared employers 
would dismiss workers If they could 
not meet the new payrolls. 

"The economy is deteriorating 
towards unemployment," the trade 
union boss warned tbe Executive. 
"We must first see to It that each 
person makes a living,” he 
declared. 

Nevertheless, HIstadrut leaders 
encouraged workers In prosperous 
enterprises to demand additional 
raises In direct negotiations with 
their employers. 

The two 7.9 per cent Increases 
were only the minimum — many 
enterprises are capable of In- 
creasing pay, Kessar stated. The 
raises should be "In addition to tbe 
framework”that the HIstadrut and 
the Coordinating Bureau had set on 
Friday night, he declared. 

Meanwhile, disgruntled works 
committee leaders threatened to 
strike for additional increases. 

"We're going to have strikes just 
as we did in the past," said David 
Kanfo. the representative of the 
staff committee at the Dead Sea 
Works. “The HIstadrut and the in- 
dustrialists are the biggest 
employers in the country and they 
should not determine the wages," 
he said. 

Michel Saroussi, one of the 
leaden of the Ashdod Port workers, 
complained that they bad asked for 
a 30 per cent raise “and didn't get 
even half of it." 

Asked whether £11 A1 workers 
would take action to win bigger 
raises, Eli Ben-Menahem, the head 
of one of their works committees, 
said: "Why not?" 

The head of the Israel Aircraft In- 
dustries staff committee, Ta'acov 
Shefi, said: "The way I know wage 
agreements — this Is only the 
beginning." 

The heads of the textile, wood, 
paper, plastics and printing press 
departments in the Manufacturers 
Association said yesterday that 
they doubted some of their plants 
could abide by the agreements. 
They expressed their concern at a 
meeting of the association's 
presidium, which -approved the 
agreements yesterday afternoon. 
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Mayors’ expulsion hasly, 
but justified, says army 




The manner in which former 
Hebron mayor Fahd Kawasma, the 
kadi of the town. Sheikh Rajab al- 
Tamlml, and former Halboul 
mayor Mohammed Milhem were 
expelled in the early hours of May 
3, la open to criticism, but the expul- 
sion order was issued legally. This 
was the ciaim made by Tat-Aluf 
Blnyamln Ben-Ellezer, military 
governor of Judea and Samaria, in 
an affidavit submitted to the High 
Court of Justice yesterday. 

Ben-Ellezer was replying to an 
order nisi issued last month in 
which tbe state was asked to show 
cause why it should not allow the 
return of the three, deported after 
the terrorist murder of six Jews 
outside the old Hadassah building 
in Hebron on May 2. The order was 
Issued at the request of the mayors' 
wives and Tamimi’a cousin. . 

Ben-Ellezer said the subsequent 
vilification of the State of Israel by 
the three has provided ample 
justification for the expulsions, 
although he admitted there was no 
disagreement on the haste with 
which the order had been im- 
plemented. This had prevented the 
three from appealing to the 
military advisory board. 

But, he said, the authorities had 
been mindful of a long list of hostile 
activities by tbe three. These In- 
cluded Inciting to strike and to 
violence against the security forces 
and those who cooperated with 
them. 

The mayors had used their posi- 
tion to advance PLO alms, and the 
PLO had seen them as their West 
Bank representatives, Ben-Ellezer 
said. Tamimi had given such acts 
religious sanction, he alleged. 

Since their expulsion, the three 
had become even more extreme, 


calling for jihad (holy war) against 
Israel, asserting that “armed 
struggle Is the only way to free the 
conquered lands," and vowing that 
tbey would return "by force." 

The state's reply noted that state 
attorney Gavriel Bach had told the 
men's attorney, Felicia Langer, 
that her clients could appeal to the 
military advisory board without 
returning to the country. But 
Langer said this was unacceptable, 
since her clients wanted to appear 
personally before tbe board. 

A General Security Services 
(Shin Bet) affidavit also submitted 
to the court outlined the activities of 
the three men. 

Kawasma, it said, is seen as a key 
figure by the PLO and takes direct 
orders from the organization. He 
believes that, in the long run, there 
is no room for a Jewish and Arab 
state existing side by side, that 
eventually a Palestinian state must 
be set up on land that Is now Israel, 
and that this end can only be realiz- 
ed by force. 

Milhem, the -Shin Bet said, had 
shown evidence of extreme 
nationalism since being elected 
mayor. "Those close to him define 
him as one at tbe most extreme in- 
citers among the mayors, but he 
knows how to manage things In- 
telligently, so that he remains un- 
hurt." 'milhem had been warned by 
the authorities, and expulsion 
orders against him bad twice been 
considered. 

Tamimi' a activities against the 
state began immediately after the 
Six Day War, and had an anti- 
Jewish ring. 

The court's consideration of the 
state's response to the order, and of 
the appeal is scheduled for July ?. 
(Itim). 


Killer of security officer 
buried quietly in Nablus 

became a double agent and killed 
his contact during a meeting in 
Israel last Wednesday. 

Habash was spatted by security 
agents In Amman Street tn the town 
about 10 p.m. on Saturday 
and, during a short exchange' of 
gunfire, he was shot and killed. He 
was found to be carrying Golan's 
pistol, as well as the components of 
a bomb. Including some explosives. 

Military government officials 
allowed only immediate members 
of his family from the Balata 
refugee camp to attend the funeral, 
which was held in Nablus in the 
very early hours so as to avoid un- 
due attention or publicity. 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Mahmoud Habash, the 
Arab double agent who killed Shin 
Bet (General Security Service) of- 
ficer Moshe Golan last week, and 
who was shot dead in tbe centre of 
Nablus on Saturday night, was 
buried by his family at 4 a.m. 
yesterday. 

Yesterday it was reported that 
Habash, 21, had been an informer 
and agent for the security services 
for several years and had produced 
evidence which led to the smashing 
of at least one local terrorist cell. 
Recently, however, he apparently 


Lahat seeks court orders 
against Tel Aviv dustmen 

operated on city beaches. 

Tel Aviv Mayor Shlomo Lahat 
threatened to can in private con- 
tractors to clean the city's markets 
and remove refuse from hospitals. 
But the sanitation men then agreed 
to perform these vital Jobs. 

This morning a meeting is 
scheduled between city and labour 
council representatives at the office 
of labour relations officer for the 
Tel Aviv area, attorney Rina Gross, 
who called the session to seek a 
compromise. 

Lahat accused the council of 
sabotaging the cutbacks and ef- 
ficiency measures adopted by the 
city. It was unheard of, he said, to 
strike the sanitation system all 
because of a dispute with three 
lifeguards. 

Lahat also charged that tbe sanc- 
tions were politically motivated. 


TEL AVIV. — Attorney-General 
Yitzhak Zamir will be the one to 
decide whether emergency back-to- 
work orders will be issued to Tel 
Aviv garbage and, sanitation 
workers, who are striking today for 
the second day as part of a general 
dispute between the Tel Aviv 
Municipality and Its employees. 

The elty'a request for > the 
emergency orders was made to the 
Interior Ministry over the weekend, 
and reiterated yesterday at a 
special council meeting. 

The garbage strike la part of 
sanctions resulting from a labour 
dispute declared by tbe Tel Aviv 
Labour Council 10 days ago in 
protest against pay docked from 
throe city lifeguards who allegedly 
refused transfer orders. The 
lifeguards also objected to a cut- 
back In the number of stations to be 


Strauss meets Sadat 

CAIRO (AP). — West German op- 
position leader Franz Josef Strauss 
met with President Anwar Sadat of 
Egypt yesterday and said they had 
discussed the "impact" of the 
Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan for 
Europe and the Middle East. 

' In a joint statement after the one- 
hour meeting at the presidential 
residence, Sadat said he agreed 
with the Bavarian premier’s 
‘analysis*’ of the situation In the 
area and pointed out that the Mid- 
dle East Is “living a very com- 
plicated and difficult era." 

Strauss advised his "friends In 
Israel" that Sadat Is a “unique 
chance, a historical blessing, and 
must be used for the benefit of all 
nations involved for a long-lasting, 
eternal peace." 


Syria denies attempt 
on Assad’s life 

KUWAIT (Reuter). — The Syrian 
embassy yesterday denied reports 
that an attempt was made on the 
life of Syrian President Hafez 
Assad last Thursday. 

"The news by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is a fabrication 
and has been denied by the 
authorities In Damascus as well," 
the embassy spokesman said. 

BUS CRASH. — Ninety persons 
were killed in a bus crash yester- 
day, officials said In Islamabad; 
Pakistan. The overloaded bus, 
carrying 100 persons, skidded and 
plunged Into the Upper Jhelum 
Canal at nmeMmi, im km. east of 
Islamabad. 


My loving: and grateful memories 
are with my unforgettable husband 

Dr. jur. SIEGMUND WASSERMANN ^ 

Lawyer and Notary in Tel Aviv, 
on the first anniversary of his death. 


Berlin, June 30, 1080 


RUTH WASSERMANN 


■ 


The Government of Israel 
deeply mourns tbe death of 

AKIVA G0VRIN 

a former Minister of Tourism 
and offers condolences to the bereaved family. 





not a day for wool coats In Jerusalem yesterday, with temperatures soaring to M 
■. A shepherd near Gilo finds a hose the easiest way to water his fleck^^^ 

Navon urges ‘spiritual revival’ in Diaspora 

the gradual closing of the doors to 
Soviet emigration. — abetted by 
Russian Jews who "drop out" — en- 
dangers this process, Dulzln said. 

Dulzln added that agency board 
of governors' chairman Max 
Fisher, who heads a committee 
charged with finding a solu ti on to 
the dropout problem, told him the 
new reality in Russia haa convinced 
American Jewish organizations 
that the high dropout rate la a 
catastrophe. 

The assembly will meet for four 
days, with the agenda including an 
excursion to Galilee, a study of 
Project Renewal's successes and 
failures, and committee meetings. 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
will address the delegates at the 
closing session on Thursday. 


By JUDY SIEGEL “ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter- 
President Yitzhak Navon last 
night called on Diaspora Jewry to 
launch a “project of spiritual 
revival,'* emphasizing Jewish 
education and encouraging . allya 
and visits to Israel. 

Addressing the 340 delegates and 
over 100 observers to the ninth an- 
nual Jewish Agency Assembly in 
Jerusalem’s Blnyenei Ha'ooma, the 
president warned that if present 
trends continue, there will be two or 
three million fewer jewa at the end 
of this century than there are today. 
. But Navon added that the 
worrisome trends of mushrooming 
Intermarriage and assimilation and 
the low Jewish birth rate abroad 
can be reversed. He urged that 


Jewish education, taught with both 
an emotional and Intellectual 
appeal, be given top priority In 
Diaspora Jewish community 
budgets. 

-While noting that Israelis too 
often mimi c the West and use 
English words out of snobbishness, 
Navon maintained that "there is 
more Judaism In Israel today than 
ever before... more knowledge, 
more people who learn, read and 
teach, more yeahivot — and this 
wasn't the case only 15 years ago." 

Agency Executive chairman 
Arye Dulzln expressed the hope 
that one million more Jews will 
come on allya in the next decade, 
and said he recognized the fact that 
"the great majority of them" would 
come from the Soviet Union. But 


Olympic body reconsiders 
boycott, upholds decision 


Jerusalem Post Reporter . 
Yitzhak Caspl, chairman of the 
Israel Olympic Committee, yester- 
day re-introduced a proposal to 
send Israeli athletes to the Moscow 
Games this summer, but he was 
alone in s u ppo rti ng It. .The rest of 
the committee plenum voted 
against it. 

Caspl argued that much has 
changed since the May 22 boycott 
decision, and that countries which 
were then undecided have since 
chosen to send athletes to the 
games. 

A majority of the committee 
voted th favour of sending represen- 


tatives of Israeli sports 
organizations to Olympic con- 
gresses which will be held in the 
Soviet Union at the time of the 
games, scheduled to open on July 
19. 

Twelve members of the com- 
mittee voted for that resolution, 
four were against and one abstain- 
ed. 

Members of the delegation will be 
chosen by-the Israel Sports Federa- 
tion and. the Basketball Association. 
Sports organizers fear that hostile 
nations plan to have Israel ousted 
from International sports events in 
basketball and handball. 



Israeli ... 

Poet Smarts Reporter 
Four national records In swim- 
ming were set yesterday on the se- 
cond and last day of the Eight- 
Notions Competition in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Avi Carmel i m p r oved his 100- 
metre backstroke time to 1:03.14, 
0.05 seconds less than the record he 
set on the first day of the meet. 

Eran Karako lowered the Israeli 
100-metre butterfly mark to 58.50 
seconds. The old record of 58.99 
belonged to Avi Barag, who set it 
four years ago In training for the 
Montreal Olympics. 


flfelr records 

cu.; 

Birkan at Jerusalem im- 
proved her 400-metre medley 
record with a time of 5:23.00. Her 
former mark was 5:26.30. 

The fourth record waa set by 
Israel’s women's team in the 4x100 
freestyle relay, 4:12.67 (the old 
mark was 4:15.67). 

In the competition Amir Gonlel 
won a bronze medal in the 1600- 
metre freestyle with a time of 
16:15.80. But overall, Israel finished 
last in the tournament with 95 
points, though eight new national 
records were set during the two-day 
meet. First place went to Norway 
with S25 points. 


Colombian tours Aircraft Industries 


Israel and its aircraft Industry 
have done much to raise Colom- 
bia’s technological level, and- the 
Colombian government is grateful 
for technical training its citizen* 
receive here, the president of the 


Colombian Senate, Hector 
Echeverrl, said yesterday. Tbe 
Colombian parliamentarian was 
touring the plant of Israel Aircraft 
Industries near Ben-Gurlon Air- 
port. 


- Our-dear slater and aunt 

LOTTE BICKHARDT 

passed away on Saturday, June 28, 1980 

The funeral was held on Sunday, Jtine 29, 1980. 
Please refrain from condolence visits. . 

. . * Margot Haas 

Dorrlt Gone* 

Am«ai and Chris tel Ha levy 
Alisa and Abraiiam Magen 


To our colleague at work 

Menachem Cabell! 
Condolences on the death of your 


FATHER > 




Allalouf ft Go. Shipping Ltd. 
Management and Staff 


We sure deeply grieved to announce the sudden death of our 
beloved and respected 

ISSIE SHAPIRO 

(formerly of Johannesburg) 

who was taken from us in the United States on Friday, June 27, 1980. 

Deeply mourned by- his heartbroken 
Wife: Lade 

C hil dren: Max and Sylvia Shapiro family 
Esther and Sydney Boyd and family 
Naomi and Ttfvia StneMner and family 
Sisters: Tithe Lew and family 

CeUa Tramp family 
Pay Pine and family 
Bobby Goldstein and family 

The funeral win leave from the Moriah Synagogue, 186 Ahuza Street 
Raa n a n a, today, June SO, 1980, tor the Raanana Cemetery, Klammer 
StreeLFor time of funeral call: 052-96410, 052-96017, 002-96514. 


KAHANE 

(Genttaned from page eae) 

use what means he could.” The at- 
torney also argued that, though 
Kahane'a actions were “formally 
an offence," they were not 
"criminal in nature." 

Judge Zvi Cohen disagreed. He 
said that since Kahane had not ex- 
pressed the slightest remorse for 
his offence and judging by his 
previous criminal record it was 
likely he would repeat a 
offence. The judge activated a 
previous convictions it _was 
sentence against Kahane aid added 
another month to the term. He also 
Imposed an additional eight-month 
suspended sentence on the K acl r 
leader. (Itim), 


IDF denies report 
L^hane^positions ■ 

^.Jerwtom JPoetSlaft/^.. 

IDF officials yesterday denied a 
report from Beirut that Israeli 
troops have established at least two 
fenced-ln positions inside Lebanese 
territory. 



BEGIN FEISTY 


(Coottamd tram page MS) ' 

However, when Hurvitx left the 
room and did not return at once, 
Begin was apparently suaplcioui 
♦Kat his finance minister had gone 
out to sulk. HO sent Dr. Ya'accv 
Ne’eman. HurvlU'a director- 
general, to look for his boss. It 
transpired that Hurvitz, after leav*. 
tog to wash his hands, sat outside ai 
while with Agriculture Minister, 
Ariel Sharon to discuss something.; 

Begin, waxed most indignant* 
after a remark by Shostak criticize 
tog the plan tq cut the defence ‘ 
budget. The health minister said: 

"First they accuse us of destroying ; 

the national economy, then the 
social fabric, and now the country's 
security. V 

Labour Minister Israel Kata 
hardly had time to say that he and 
his ministry had done everything to 
protect the social fabric when 
Begin Interrupted to reproach 
Shostak: “How can you say a thing 
like that! You know it'll make 
headlines In tomorrow's 
newspapers. Do you really believe 
the Likud haa no more 
achievements to offer?" 

interior Minister Yosef Burg had 
to leave In the middle of the cabinet 
session to prepare for his Journey to 
Washington in connection with the ; 
autonomy talks. When Burg took 
leave of Us colleagues, he said; “I 
am going to Washington with a 
heavy heart.” Begin replied: “Yea, 
but with your head held high.” 

Begin suggested that the : 
ministers drink & toast in honour of 
Shostak's latest grandchild and ‘ - 
asked that cognac be brought in. At f 
this Katz suggested with a chuckle j;, j 
that the cabinet would set a better Lf 
example U it raised a toast to r 
orange juice. His ministry was J -1 
always campaigning against V- 1 
alcoholism, Katz explained. 
"Never mind,” rejoined Begin with 
the same good humour, “it’ll just be 
one tiny glass." 


won t 

JtTUSj 
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PING-PONG 

<C— Itaued treat page <nm) 

the defence budget. 

Labour and Social Affaire 
Minis ter Israel Katz expressed 
regret at the recommendations 
adopted by last week's economic 
cabinet. He said that 500 of the 
soldiers released from military ser- 
vice every* month can't find jobs 
and have to go to vocational train- 
ing schools. But these have been 
singled out for budget cuts. 

Katz warned that this will in* 
crease unemplo y ment and said that li- 
no one knows how IS40m. can be 
saved — aa recommended by last t .1( 4 

'week's economic cabinet -- by )2 ,; *«'■ 14 

making the vocational training 
'system more efficient The whole 
idea had not been examined r 
thoroughly, he added, and the 
amount to be cut had no basis in - 
fact. • • *f 

Katz pointed out that while the . - -.** 

economically well-off were being 
protected, the economic ~ cabinet 
never even mentioned the dls&d- - 
vantaged socio-economic groups. 

So that the budget, cuts, were un- 
balanced. 

. Transport Minister Halm Londsn 
proposed higher taxes and more 
measures to curb the public's 
purchasing power, aa an alter- 
native to budget cuts. 


With deep sorrow we announce the death 
of our beloved 


HANAN yarden 




The funeral took place yesterday at the Sanhedrla 
cemetery, Jerusalem. 


The Family 
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Keren Kayemeth Lelsrael 

(Jewish National Fund) 

mourns the passing of 

HANAN YARDEN 




° Nl »s of a 




a former member of the JNF board 
in Israel and in the United States 
and shares the grief of the family 






Jewish National Fund of America 
. mourns the death of 

HANAN YARDEN 

a long time devoted servant of the JNF. 

Haiian Yarden served -the JNF for nearly half a cen- 
tiny in several key fundraising alignment, iri tte 
United States and in Israel. 

We extend to his widow, Mrs. Rachel Yarden, and her «i&e 
family our sheerest expression of grief and sympathy^-: ;, 

Rabbt WlUUun Berkowtts — President -/ if . : ^ 

Dr S^el L Cohen - Executive Vice P 
Mrs. Rose CMdmen - Associate 
Mr. Jack Lefkowits — Associate Treasure^: 
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i Labour panel wants strict currency controls 
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By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter . 


* •rs' 1 ': power. 

! ’t ; - This to part of a plan to be submitted to the 


■ , * • oV/o- Jordan. Some Labour sources say that the 
’V economic position paper may be alector&lly 
i t k - ' more damaging to the party than the proposals 

, unilateral concessions to Jordan, made 


> •■* i; public at the end of last week. 

n<, s .;’ r However, sources In the part 


party were quick to 


»ra 


t, •■•ythat the economic plans, like the political 
■. . 1 r -'«:^ 1 ./ | i' proposals, are subject to the approval of the 
r " ' ■ ' [party convention In December, where they 

* e!sa a ' r V may encounter opposition. 

U =r . Among members of the think team which 

i.r. f' " -.^drew up the proposals are former ministers 
: fJlr , ' j-y Gad Ta'acobl, Haim Zadok and Aharon Tadlin, 

.i . .. '•'» : • *. members of the Belt Berl research department 


Lv 4 l ,; thinking. 

, e . . <■■■• The economic chapters of the position paper 
L ' ,: {\'.fnclude 'proposals for savings plans which 


I .T>. 's-inciuuc pEupuaoao iwr ao.vxu K a picuu which lines in return for i 
M l a J *>^cou!d not easily be turned into cash. The aim Is men t with Jordan. 

j ;’ : v v ;«CfiPolice won’t talk on probes 
£‘•-■1 I ■'v.vr^ihto 3 Jerusalem murders 

fti l m r. s 


both to swing away from the Likud liberaliza- 
tion. of foreign currency dealings and to in- 
crease, taxation on "linkage, profits." for in- 
stance. the proposals say that Israeli citizens 
"should continue to be allowed to hold foreign 
currency, but only In long-term bank accounts 
from which money cannot be withdrawn for a 
period of some five years." Similarly,. the sale 
of popular index-linked government bonds 
would not be possible for at least a year after 
their purchase. 

The plans also call for varying interest rates 
for different bond issues, depending on how 
quickly they could be turned Into cash. Tax on 
"linkage profits” would also depend on liquidi- 
ty. 

The Labour economic plan also calls for cur- 
tailment of demand by squeezing credit, cut- 
ting public expenditure and limiting the 
public’s buying power. The planners say that 
the "central element for cutting down on infla^ 
tion to streamlining public-sector budgets. In 
this context there must be no shrinking from a 
substantial trimming of the .defence budget." 

These lines were written prior to the .latest 
crisis in the Likud government over Finance 
Minister Tlgael Hurvitz’s drive to cut defence 
spending. 

The Labour plan also calls for more efficient 
tax collection, with the use of "a centralized 
computer control system, which would become 
an all-inclusive and up-to-date information 
network." 

. Labour chairman Shimon Peres has express- 
ed reservations about'the political plan, which 
calls ror the Jordanian flag to be hoisted In 
East Jerusalem, for Judea and Samaria 
settlements to be. dismantled, and for a un- 
ilateral I sr ae li withdrawal almost to the 1907 
Hues. in return for a “secret" Interim agree- 
ment with Jordan. 


17 •.'a- 


Pores said the plan “to to be submitted to the 
. party and has not been submitted by the party. 
This to a proposal that has not yet been 
debated. As to concessions' proposed, I don’t 
think, we- ougbt to yield any points in 
negotiations conducted among ourselves 
rather than with Jordan." 

However, sources In the party very close to 
Peres Insisted yesterday In a conversation with 
The Jerusalem Poet that while Peres may be 
wary of a unilateral withdrawal, many other 
facets of the plan we close to his thinking. The 
sources pi abstained that Peres has moved 
away from many of -his hawkish positions of 
three years ago. “Whether he admits it or not, 
he to not the same Peres," said the sources. 

The Jerusalem Post has learned that the 
proposals for an interim agreement would 
leave the final status of Jerusalem and the 
recognized boundaries of Israel undetermined. 
Jordan would get sovereignty over most of the 
West Bank, access to Gaza port. some undefin- 
ed status in' East Jerusalem, and a dominant 
Bify In determining the character of West Bank 
autonomy. Also in Jordanian hands would be 
the choice between evacuating Israeli 
settlements or allowing them to stay on with 
ex-terrltorlal status, but under Jordanian 
sovereignty.; 

According to the Labour proposals, Israel 
would emerge from the Interim agreement 
with control over areas vital to Its security. It 
would receive assurances that* no Arab army 
would cross west of the Jordan River. Jordan 
would undertake to prevent acts of terror from 
its territory, Including those parts of the West 
Bank which would return to its control. Israel 
would hold on to the Gaza Strip, with or without 
autonomy, and use it In bargaining with Jordan 
over the final peace agreement. 
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Jerusalem Post Reporter 
T _ The inquiries into the murders of 

PTVp tv. two elderly women and the shooting 
death of a Jerusalem bar-owner 
‘ have received top priority in the 
... Jerusalem subdistrict, but police 

• r.r-.-, are keeping- mum over their 
' progress in the investigations. 

*" pr tl'i A. spokesman for the Jerusalem 
r; r - "r : police force said yesterday that 
r J iu: after nearly a week of lnvestiga- 

r; !•:» , L: , -fion, only one suspect is in custody 
«•:.«* in the slaying of Philip "Pinky" 

r.f\ - Shu 1 man, the Tavern owner, who 
! Iir •’ f. ;V f was shot last week by two masked 
■ i ‘-men. 

- . .1' .'r He said that no suspects- have 
•: been arrested in the Investigation of . 

the strangling!* of Miriam Gtttleson 
: . - . 'i 1 and Brucha Borochov. 

* ** % 


Police have questioned construc- 
tion workers from a site neighbour- 
ing the Bukharan Quarter home for 
the elderly, where Borochov was 
found bound and gagged on Friday 
night. 

Glttleaon was found on Thursday. 
She had been murdered in a similar 
manner one or two days earlier. 

A ranking police source said 
yesterday that the police are stay- 
ing close-mouthed to prevent 
speculation about a psychopathic 
killer In Jerusalem. The investiga- 
tion Into the murders of both 
women Is being conducted by one 
team, and the police are taking into 
consideration the possibility that 
. one person may be involved in both 
cases. 
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;: : Nazi victims attack Tima Friedman 




» ... TEL AVIV tltim). — A new the 
. organization that wants to repre- coi 
, ' •‘•sent victims of the Nads In Israel acc 
- ^ yesterday accused Nazi- hunter ma 
Tuvlya Friedman of makipg a Cri 
1 1 ■ r - - "private business" out of represent Ha 

n r r ting claims of Jewish individuals the 

■ ■■ .i " for compensation for Nazi war i 
S,T ' '"•'■‘■•crimes. ; the 

t. . r.-:- Members of the organtoatJow^Hre j fijp 
" *■ v -~ -J«AsHOcratiem 'of Nazi 'Victims On ! ly 


the Nazi Regime because they 
could not audit the organization's 
accounts. They also accused Fried- 
man, who also runs the Nazi War 
Crimes Documentation Centre in 
Haifa, of not representing most -of 
the Nazi’s ylctbna. ' 

Avraham Deutsch, chairman of 
the new organisation, said it would 
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Israel, in ajnass conferencejtft-S^t { end clttlan lor compenaation . 
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" '.■■■» Sokolow here. Bal’d they would fight 
t ■ ■ .7-cto get compensation tor those vlc- 

• - . : tima of the Nazis who immigrated 

• 2* to Israel after 1905. 

-r . They said they were forced to 
leave Tuvlya Friedman's World 
—■T Jewish Association of Victiins of 


Members of the organization said 
that anybody who has a claim to 
make can get free legal representa- 
tion after filling in.a form in-one of 
the organization’s new offices in 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa and 
Beersheba. 


Teacher admits molesting boy of 8 


: • ; - <“ '■ TEL AVIV (Itixn) . — Amir Dror, a 

[24-year-old Talmud teacher, yeater- 
? day admitted In the district court 
t here that he had tried to commit an 
{indecent act on an eight-year-old 
%g m nnril [ pupil and had then beaten the child 
W fa M 1 1 f (a -i unconscious and abandoned him in 
I wm 1 I U " 11 the back of his car on the Tel 
i Baruch beach. 

‘ Dror’s confession came as a sur- 
prise, after psychiatrists who had 
-.-examined him disagreed on his 
‘ *■ mental state and the court had 
ordered him held until the end of 
the trial. 

Dror told the court he had com- 
mitted the offence a month ago dur- 
fi ing a period of what he called tem- 


porary insanity. Fellow prisoners 
had since victimized him in jail, he 
said. 

The court said Dror would be 
hospitalized if the need arose. 
Sentence was deferred pending 
testimony from character 
witnesses. 

FILM FUND. — The Warner 
Brothers cinema corporation has 
set up a 5100,000 fund to help the 
Israeli film industry, trustees of the 
fund announced at a press con- 
ference yesterday. Grants have 
already been awarded to eight 
scriptwriters to polish Ideas they 
submitted to the board. 




IGryat Har Nof Yeahivat Hamivtar 


Givat Shaul Bet 


BabbI 

Dean 


Chaim Broveuder, 


Opening of sales to the public 

3, 4 and fi room apartments are available for sale 
through Yeahivat Hamivtar. 

A community of one hundred Tora observant 
families is planned. 

Anticipated date of occupancy: September 1982 
For details, call Yeahivat Hamivtar, Tel. 02-5353X2, 
8 a.m. — 6 p.m. 


A man wielding a metre- long 
sword was arrested yesterday after 
a fight between city Inspectors and- 
Arab pedlars outside Jerusalem’s 
Intercontinental Hotel. The lnspec- . 
tors and two of their attackers were 
later hospitalized. 

The fracas broke out when two 
Arab city inspectors . asked un- 
licensed pedlars to leave the Mount 
of Olives site. The pedlars attacked 
the inspectors and one of them 
threw a bottle at the city officials, 
police said. 

Dozens of people nearby came to 
the aid of the pedlars, and one of the 
inspectors then bolted into the 
hotel. His colleague managed to 
follow Mm, but not before he was 
severely beaten. 

Management at the hotel then 
barred the main doors to the ex- 
cited crowd aa two policemen 
appeared In a squad car. 

Just as the police and the inspec- 
tors were about to leave in the car, 


a bus crowded with indignant Arabs 
pulled up. Knives, clubs and a 
sharp sword were brandished as 
the crowd again fell on the police 
and the Inspectors. Order was only 
restored a few minutes later when 
police reinforcements arrived and 
arrested tour of the attackers. 
(Itim) 

Tracker dog finds 
missing patient 

. Chili, a police tracker dog, was 
called in on Friday to find a 70- year- 
old woman who had disappeared 
from the Eltanim mental hospital 
near Jerusalem. 

The dog was brought after a large 
search party failed to find the 
woman. It was given some of her 
clothes to smell and found her in a 
state of exhaustion in a wadi 800 
metres from the hospital. (Itim) 
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Beth Hatefutsoth 

ftohum Gddmann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


All Mancunians Invited 

on th e occ asion of the opening of the photo exhibition : 

“Manchester: Photos from the Jewish . 
Community Album’* 

Beth Hatefutsoth to holding an evening of Ma n c hes ter reminiscences 
In its Bnai 2Sion Auditorium, on July 2 at 8 JO pan. 

Speakers: Mr. Michael Sacher, Mr. Alex Berlyn*. Mr. Lucien 
Harris, Mr. Asher Walfflsh, Prof. Joseph Mendel Yoffey, Dr.. Ray- 
mond Cohen. Moderator: Dr. Geoffrey Wigoder. 

The evening win be conducted In English. 
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THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC .ORCHESTRA 

Founded by Bronislaw Huberman a Music Director: Zubin Mehta 

r Sf 

FESTIVE CONCERTS 
END OF SEASON 

ZUBIN MEHTA 

conductor 

NATHAN MILSTEIN 


Programme: 

Beethoven: Symphony No.3. ("Eroica") 

Brahms: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 

Tel AViv. Fredric R. Mann Auditorium, 8.30 p.m. 
Wednesday, 16.7.80 Thursday. 17.7.80 


TICKETS: from 2 7.80 at the IPO box offica. Mann Auditorium. Huberman St- daily 
tO aun. — 1 p.m.! * p.m. — 8 p.m.. Fridays 10 axn. — 1 p.m. only. 

Reduction to IPO subscribers against voucher no.1 08. 


University rightists 
cleared of violence 


By BENNY MORRIS f 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Two Hebrew University Student 
Union leaders charged with leading 
a violent assault on Arab and left- 
wing Jewish students last 
December were cleared yesterday 
by an Internal university court 
because of conflicting testimony. 

Tzahl Hanegbl, the former union 
chairman and son of Tehlya MK 
Geula Cohen, and Ytorael Katz, 
now head of the union, were 
cleared, according to university 
rector Prof. Raphael Mechoulam, 
"because the witnesses gave differ- 
ing testimony about the fracas.” 
As reported in the press at the 
time, three Arab and left-wing 
Jewish students were Injured on 
December 8 when a group of right- 
wing students and non-students, 
allegedly led by Hanegbi, attacked 
a crowd of some 50 left-wing Cam- 
pus faction and Arab students who 
had met to demonstrate against 
plans to deport Nablus Mayor 
Bass am Shak’a. The protest rally 
was called off. 

A spokesman tor the left-wing 
Campus faction, Avl Katzman, last 
night said the news left him "open- 
mouthed with astonishment.” Kats- 
man pointed out that Mechoulam 
had personally filed a complaint 
with the police after the fight and 
had demanded an Inquiry against 
Hanegbl and Katz. 

Still more surprised was the dean 
of students, Prof. Lina Ben-Dor, 
who said "Oh no!" when Informed 
by this reporter of the disciplinary 
panel’s decision. 

But Ben-Dor felt sure the univer- 
sity court, chaired by the univer- 


sity’s disciplinary officer Dr. 
Gabriella Shalev, was "completely 
uninfluenced" by the victory of the 
right-wing Castel faction led by 
Katz In the Student Union elections 
earlier this month. 

Ben-Dor blamed the result on 
"the dragged -out proceedings.*; "I 
should have been allowed to sus- 
pend Katz and Hanegbi then and 
there. Within 10 days we would 
have had a decisive disciplinary 
board decision," she said. 

Katz and Hanegbl may still face 
criminal proceedings since the 
police have not yet completed their 
investigation. 

Mechoulam ylast night told The 
Jerusalem Post that Shalev would 
soon complete the proceedings 
against two Arab student leaders 
charged with organizing a 
demonstration six months ago 
against the plan to expel Shak’a 
from the West Bank. Mechoulam 
said he thought it "unlikely" that 
Shalev would expel the two from 
university. 

Earlier, at the dedication 
ceremony for the Avraham Har- 
man chair of Jewish history, 
Mechoulam reprimanded the 
government for Its reoent 
"Interventions” In internal univer- 
sity matters. “Quite recently,” he 
said, “Prime Minister Mena hem 
Begin, after consulting with student 
representatives bnt not with the un- 
iversity beads, made a declaration 
which represents a direct In- 
terference In the running of the un- 
iversity." The rector was referring 
to the prime minister’s call last 
week in Afula to expel PLO- 
aupportlng students from the coun- 
try’s universities. 


Food firms fined for poor hygiene 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — Food processing 
plants in the Tel Aviv area have 
paid the state some 184,150 in fines 
during the past few days following 
Health Ministry inspections which 
discovered that they were 
marketing spoiled products or 
maintaining sub-standard hygienic 
conditions. 

Among those punished was the 
Wisnitz Bakery in Bud Brak, fined 
IS700 for marketing bread con- 
taining parts of a worm. 


The Shalom Bakery in Or Yehuda 
was fined IS9Q0 for marketing 
bread containing “foreign bodies". 

Ital-Glida of Bat Yam was fined 
IS1.000 tor marketing ice cream 
containing an unacceptable 
bacteria level. 

Yosef Cohen, who owns a food- 
packaging plant in Jaffa, was fined 
18850 on nine counts tor substan- 
dard hygienic conditions and tor 
■operating without a licence during 
1977/78. His plant was issued a 
closure order, as was Eliahu 
Masiki’s food plant in Azor. 


JDC dedicates new JTem offices 


Jerusalem police examine the metre-long, razor-sharp sword 
used in an attack on them yesterday near the Intercontinental 
Hotel. (Zoom 77) 

Swordsman held in Mt of ’Olives fight 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
With hundreds of invited guests 
from Israel and abroad attending, 
the Joint Distribution Committee 
yesterday dedicated its hew offices 
at “Givat Joint," a small hill op- 
posite the Hebrew University’s 
Givat Ram campus. 

Labour- ..and Social-. Affairs 
Minister Israel ‘Katz addressed the 
ceremony. 


$22m. Bonds sale 
honours Canadian 

Israel Bonds and other in- 
vestments worth a total of $22 m. 
were sold at a dinner that was held 
In tribute to Ian Sinclair, president 
and chief executive officer of Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

In announcing the results, Rubin 
Zlmmerznan of Montreal, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
Canada-Iarael Securities Ltd., said, 
"This is the greatest sum ever 
mobilized tor Israel’s economic 
development on behalf of Israel 
Bonds In Canada and Is an eloquent 
demonstration of Canadla n -Iaraell 
solidarity." 

Shostak: Drug prices 
may be deregulated^ 

Health Minister EUezer Shostak 
told pharmacist representatives 
yesterday that he la considering 
abolition .of price fixing tor im- 
ported prescription drugs, tbs 
ministry announced. But he said 
that, before any such step Is taken, 
a committee of pharmacists, con- 
sumers and experts will consider 
the question and submit recommen- 
dations. 

Pharmacists have been com- 
plaining of unfair competition by 
the Alba pharmacy chain, which 
has been selling some drugs' at cut- 
rate prices to attract customers to 
Its stores. 


Egyptians supervise 
final exams in Gaza 

GAZA (Itim). — A delegation of 
five senior Egyptian educators was 
on hand ■ yesterday as some 6,100 
Gaza Strip high school graduates 
began two weeks of matriculation 
examinations. 

The delegation, headed by the 
deputy director-general of Egypt's 
Education Ministry, Mohammed 
Ibrahim Hassan, Is staying at the 
King Saul Hotel in Asbkelon. They 
are being assisted in administering 
the exams by 28 Israeli Arab 
teachers, one in each testing cen- 
tre, and hy local Gaza Strip 
teachers. 


GUR. — A new neighbourhood of 
900 housing units is being started 
for the Gur hassldlc community in 
Ashdod's Het quarter, the Rasrfco 
housing company announced 
yesterday. The first stage will in- 
clude 250 units, and the project to 
slated to cost ISl25m. 


Also attending were Jerusalem 
Mayor Teddy Kollek, Hebrew 
University president Avraham 
Harman, and U.S. Ambassador 
Samuel Lewis. Chief Rabbi Ovadia 
Yosef affixed the mezuza to the 
doorpost of the new building. 

Although the offices have been 
manned tor the past few weeks, the 
first official programme; a£. the new 
building will be a day-tongneinlnar 
on social policy planning todhy. 


SEASONAL SALE 
Discounts on 

Ail Garden Line Products 

Asbdod: 4 Rogozin St. 

Tel Aviv: 39 Itzhak Sadeh St. 

Tel-Aviv: 44 Petaeh TTkva Rd. 

Jerusalem: 210 JafTs Rd. 

Haifa: Checkpost/Acco Rd. 

Rishou le-Ziou: 100 Herd St. 

No more pencils 
no more books 

By BENNY MORRIS 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Almost one million elementary 
school pupils will receive their 
report cards today, marking the 
end of the 1979/80 school year. The 
country's high school and junior 
high school pupils ended their 
school year last week, but 12th 
graders are still In the throes of 
Bagrut (matriculation) ex- 
aminations. 

Summer vacation lasts two 
months. 

An Education Ministry 
spokesman yesterday said that 
there were about 5,000 more high 
school pupils this past year thaxvthe 
previous year, an Increase largely 
due to the abolition In 1978 of tuition 
fees through grade' 12. 

Bomb damages car in 
village near J’lem 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A bomb exploded under a car in 
the village of Sur Bahir an the out- 
skirts of Jerusalem yesterday mor- 
ning. There were no Injuries, but 
the car was severely damaged. 

The vehicle was said by police to 
belong to a mukhtar of the village, 
but his name was not given. It waa 
not dear whether the bomb was 
placed by terrorists or by 
criminals. 

TA bomb was aimed 
at judge, police say 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — Police here 
say they are becoming convinced 
that a bomb planted In a North Tel 
Aviv apartment house last week 
was intended tor District Court 
Judge Hadassa Ben-Ito. 

They said they had found the 
letter pei — the first letter of the 
Hebrew word for "here” — near 
her family's nameplate at the en- 
trance. They assume that was to In- 
struct whoever placed the bomb. 

The letter was not there the day 
before the attack, police said. 

A number of suspects have been 
questioned, but no one has been 
arrested, they added. 

NEW WARD. — A new emergency 
ward was yesterday inaugurated, 
in the presence of world Hadass&h 
leaders. In the Hadassah University 
Hospital In Ein Karem. The new 
ward has 80 beds, . with multi - 
channel monitoring and computerized 
cardiac;’ output -’’equipmeirtr’ A 
jfpedial '3lx-to-eight- bed section is 
■efcrmsrK&l for'Chfidrem"' 


Boys’ Town Students 
Aid Poor in Model 
Volunteer Programme 


At one time *halutzlut , — the 
spirit of pioneering — drove 
young people to drain fever- 
ridden swamps, turn the 
barren land into fertile soil 
and volunteer to defend the 
settlements. 

Today, there are other 
challenges for young people, • 
and at Boys Town 
Jerusalem students receive 
an education which brings 
out the spirit of volunteer- 
ing. 

150 senior class students, 
members of “Nblad” — 
the schools's Big Brother 
movement — work with 
disadvantaged children in 
thirteen different 
neighbourhoods in and 
around Jerusalem. The 
children, 10 and 11 years 
old, are behind in their 
school subjects, or have 
home problems. 
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All the xotndows in this elderly 
women's house were broken. 
They were fixed free of 
charge by members of Boys 
Town Jerusalem ’a Handyman 
Patrol. 
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ZEDKA-madeto fit 
your built-in wardrobe 
at no extra cost 

Wardrobes *Walk -in closets * Room- Dividers 
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Tel Aviv? Dizengoff Centre. Tel. 290411 

Haifa: 23 Nordau. Td. 668851. 

Fatah Tikva: Tal. 914556, 

Melon: Tel. 855912, Rishon Lezion: Tel.. 953902 
Rehavoc -Tel. 55S08 . Netanyeu 2 Krause. 

■Herztiya 78 Sokolow. Elat Mor.Tzofit tlfit. 

Naharfya: 1 Sderot Hagoaton, TeK 924400 


■Most of Boys Town Jerusalem's 1,800 students come from 
families similar to the ones they adopt; some 75% are 
Sephardi. Boys Town Is a known and respected force and 
presence In the so-called "problem" neighbourhoods. 

'Hie Handyman Patrol- is an Innovation In aid programmes 
for -the lonely and aged. The boys, tool chests in hand, arrive 
at slum homes to fix leaking faucets and plumbing, repair 
broken windows and furniture, and deal with electrical 
breakdowns. Just before Peas ah, the buys white-washed 
and painted 23 apartments in the worst condition. 

Even 13-year-old junior high school boys at Boys Town 
Jerusalem are involved in helping others. They visit the 
hospitals and old age homes regularly, help feed the patients 
and take them out for fresh air. On holidays, they organize 
parties for children In hospital wards, sing and dance with 
the young patients. 

"Boys Town’s volunteer programme recently received an 
award by Mrs. Ofira Navon, wife of Israel’s President. 

"Our boys combine Tora and technology studies with a new 
brand of idealism" says Rabbi Alexander S. Linchner, Dean 
of Boys Town Jerusalem. "It’s harder than ever to teach 
young people to adhere to a moral code. The* spirit of 
volunteering permeates Boys Town. These boys will be 
Israel’s future leaders. They are imbued with responsibility 
and^concem for the needs of other human beings. It’s the 
Jewish way and the Boys Town way." 

(Communicated) 
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WORLD NEWS 

Sadat: Improvement 
in shah’s condition 


Monday, June 30, 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page Four 


CAIRO (API. — The deposed shah 
of Iran, battling fever and 
pneumonia in a NUeslde hospital 
suite, has shown “great Im- 
provement" but may need a new 
operation. President Anwar Sadat 
said yesterday after paying a bed- 
side visit to the ex-monarch. 

Sadat, speaking to reporters at 
his official residence In Cairo, s&ld 
Shah Mohammed Rena Pahlavi still 
had a "slight fever" but had been 
strong enough to hold a one-hour 
conversation. He cut short his stay 
in Alexandria to fly to Cairo to see 
the shah. On Saturday Sadat had 
told reporters that the shah's condi- 
tion was "very serious." 

"As T stated yesterday, I bad 
great concern. Today, thank God. 
there ts great Improvement, 
really." Sadat said. "A team of 
French and Egyptian doctors are 
seeing to it that everytlng Is under 
control and there may be no need 
for a new operation. 

“But if it does take place, it will 
be a minor one," Sadat said, adding 
he was unable to say exactly what 
type of operation might be needed. 

Doctors at the Maadi military 
hospital in suburban Cairo, where 
the shah underwent a successful 
operation on March 28 for removal 


Schmidt talking detente in Moscow 


BONN (UPI). — West German 
Chancellor Helmut Sc hmi dt goes to 
Moscow today on a controversial 
trip that has ruffled relations with 
the U.S. and is given uttle chance of 
defusing tension with the Soviet 
Union. 

Schmidt and Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dletrich Genacher — the first 
Western leaders to visit Moscow 
since the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan — will hold two days of 
talks with Kremlin leaders. 

For Schmidt, nuclear missiles 
will dominate the talks as they have 
dominated rocky relations with 


Washington and Moscow for the 
last six months. The issue has 
clouded contacts with both super- 
powers since NATO decided last 
December to produce 572 U.S. built 
weapons to counter the threat from 
Soviet SS20 medium range missiles 
pointed at Western Europe. 

The decision was linked to an 
offer of nuclear disarmament talks 
with Moscow before NATO takes 
delivery of the first American mis- 
siles in 1983. 

So far, the Soviet Union has not 
responded to the offer, insisting 
that NATO reverse or withdraw its 
decision before any talks begin. 


Heat wave fells 19 in northern Texas 


DALLAS, Texas (Reuter). — Six 
more people died In a record heat 
wave which has baked north Texas 
for six successive days, bringing to 
19 the number of heat-related 
deaths in Dallas since last Monday. 

Weather forecasters saw no im- 


mediate relief from rising 
temperatures, which on two days 
last week went as high as 45 
degrees centigrade, a record for 
Dallas. 

The lowest peak temperature was, 
42.2 degrees on Tuesday. 
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The fTtoshe Shareft Institute 
9 Alimrizi St.* Jerusalem, lei, 839118 


List of Activities — July 1 980 


Tuesday, 1.7 — Meeting with Presidents of Federations and Zionist Leaders 

from Latin America (in Spanish) — 

Marcus Korensmfler — Argentine: Heman Fishman — Chile: 
Boris Blinder — Brazil: Simon Grossman — Uruguay: Walter 
Czanstochowsky — Venezuela. 

Wednesday, 2.7 — Midreshet Ha’avoda Jerusalem — Or. Moron Medzini: Boris 
Krasny- 

— Youth Group from the U.S. A. — Lily Kopcky, former 
Auschwitz prisoner, will give personal testimony about the 
Holocaust. t 

Thursday. 3-7 — Leadership Training Seminar from the U SA and Canada — 

at the Histadrut. Tel Aviv, with Central Committee member — 
Shmual Bahat. 

Sunday, 6.7 — Invitation to Involvement — Jerusalem English Series No. II 

Parties and Parliament: Dr. Meron Medzini 
— Young English Speaking Study Group — Seminar in the 
Jerusalem Forest 

Monday, 7.7 — Introduction to the Diaspora Communities — in cooperation 

with, Zionist Council in Israel. Open meeting with Yehuda 
Heilman. Executive Director. Conference or Presidents of Major 
America Jewish Organrzations — Trends In the American 
Jewish Community (in Hebrew) (PLEASE NOTE: This 
programme has been changed from 30.61 
— Home Hospitality for Delegation from the B'nai B'rith. U.SA. 
Anti- Defamation League 

Tuesday. 8.7 — Leadership Training Seminar I, in the Knesset — with MK 

Adi Amorai 

Monday. 14.7 — Introduction to the Diaspora Communities — in cooperation 

with Zionist Council in Israel — 

Open meeting with Prof. Gideon Shemoni — S. African Com- 
munity 

Tuesday. 15.7 — Leadership Training Seminar from England in Knesset — with 

M K. Yitzhak Rabin. 

— Young English Speaking Study Group 
' — The Labour Party Today. M.K. Yitzhak Rabin 
Sunday. 20.7 Dialogue — English Speaking Student Leadership 
Monday. 21.7 — Introduction to the Diaspora Communities — in cooperation 

with Zionist Council m Israel — 

Open meeting with Efraim Dubek. Deputy Mayor of Jerusalem 
Brazilian Community 

Thursday. 24.7 — Leadejship Training Seminar II — at the Histadrut. Tel Aviv. 

with Secretary -General. Yeruham Meshel 
THE- INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS: From the rostrum 

No. 34 — Zeev Siembeil — The Role of Intellectuals in the Israel Labour Party 
No. 35 — The Late Yigal Alton as he spoke on Judaism. The Reform Movement and 
Labour Zionism. February 20, 1980 

No 36 — Abba Eban, Alan Pollack. Hanna Zemer: Speak of the 1980's 
No. 37 — Yitzhak Ben Aharon — Speaks about the First of May demonstration, 
The Histadrut and die Labour Movement in Israel Today 

All activities are at our Jerusalem Centre unless otherwise specified. 

For more in formation, please call: 02-639718. 


Thursday. 3.7 


Sunday, 6.7 


Monday, 7.7 


Tuesday. 8.7 
Monday. 14.7 


Tuesday. 15.7 


Sunday. 20.7 
Monday. 21.7 


Thursday. 24.7 


Basque bombs, bullets hurt tourism 4 westerners freed front 


of his cancerous spleen, told the 
Egyptian president that the shah 
had pneumonia with "some com- 
plications.” But Sadat said yester- 
day that there was no ind i catio n 
that cancer had spread. 

A prominent Egyptian doctor, 
who declined to be identified, said 
that pneumonia was a common 
stdc-effect in cases such as the 
shah's where chemotherapy is us- 
ed. 

After the shah's operation in 
March., his doctors said that 
cancer remained in bis liver, but 
that this could be treated with 
drugs. 

The Egyptian doctor said anti- 
cancer serums lower the white cell- 
count In the blood and that the white 
cells are the body’s chief defence 
against infection. He suggested that 
the minor operation Sadat referred 
to might be to remove an abcess 
that had developed as the result of 
an Infection. 

“An abscess -often forms If a 
patient has a slight scratch or cut 
because the white cells can't do 
their job fighting infection," said 
the doctor. He added that 
pneumonia and feVer are a “quite 
common complication" in such 
cases. 


AZCOTTIA, Spain (UPI). — 
Separatist guerrillas assassinated 
three elderly Basques and exploded 
a bomb at a luxury south-coast hotel 
in a weekend of bomb-and-bullet 
violence across Spain. 

The latest assassinations in the 
small Basque town of Azcoltla rais- 
ed Spain's political death toll in the 
first six months of the year to 63. 

As politicians expressed outrage 
at what they called the "infernal es- 
calation of Basque terrorism", 
hotel managers on Spain’s tourist 
coasts reported a spate of 
cancellations In and around resorts 
bombed by ETA (Basque Land and 


Liberty) guerrillas seeking the 
release of 19 commandos serving 
lengthy jail terms. 

Police in Azcoltla, ah old, pic- 
turesque town In Gulpuzcoa 
province, said the triple assassin a- 
tion Saturday night bore all the 
hallmarks of ETA — an antt-Franco 
guerrilla army which claims 
democracy has given little benefit 
to Spain's 2.5 million Independent- 
minded Basques. 

. The three victims all had 
; reputations as rightists but did not 
appear active in politics, Azcoltla 
'residents said. 

• In Estepona oh the southern 


Costa del Sol, ETA exploded a 
small bomb — the sixth of a five- 
day-old anti-tourist campaign out- 
side a five-star hotel on Saturday. 

The hotel had been evacuated and 
there were no injuries. 

Ignacio Agulnre. secretary of 
state for tourism, flew to Estepona 
from Madrid and said the ETA 
bombs did not appear to be damag- 
ing tourism. 

But hotel managers on the Costa 
del Sol and on the eastern Costa 
Blanca, site of five of the six bombs, 
said tourists had begun to cancel 
summer reservations. 


French police try to find in BRIEF 
kidnapper of industrialist 


CONFOLENS , France (UPI)- — 
Police investigators were yester- 
day trying to determine If France's 
most violent terrorist group was 
responsible for the kidnapping of a 
vice-president of the French 
Employers Federation. 

In separate telephone calls to 
French news organizations on Sun- 
day, persons identifying 
themselves as representatives of 
the far-left group Action Direct first 
claimed and then denied respon- 
sibility for the abduction 'of Michel 
Maury-Larlblere. 

Maury-Laribiere, 60, was ab- 
ducted from hjs car on Saturday six 
kilometres from Ms country villa In 


Confolens, near Lyons. 

It was the ninth abduction of a 
French business executive In the 
past five years. 

About 18 hours after the kidnap- 
ping. an anonymous telephone 
caller to a French news organiza- 
tion claimed the abduction was 
orchestrated by Action Direct. The 
caller said Action Direct was 
demanding a ransom of 30m. francs 
(57.3m.) and the liberation ^ 19 
suspected terrorists who were 
arrested In March. 

But 15 hours after the first call, 
another caller claiming to repre- 
sent Action Direct denied respon- 
sibility for the kidnapping. 


Six hurt in Japanese quake 


TOKYO (UPI). — A powerful 
earthquake jolted Tokyo and its 
neighbouring cities yesterday. In- 
juring at least six people, trigger- 
ing landslides and disrupting train 
services, officials said. 

The earthquake hit central 
Honshu, Japan's biggest main 
island, with a magnitude of 6.7 on 
. the open-ended Richter Scale at 4J30 


area over several days. 

The Meteorological Agency 
issued a warning of a tsunami or 
tidal wave along the Pacific. coast, 
but later withdrew it. 

Ezu-Oshlma island suffered a 
brief electricity blackout and a 
number of landslides were 
reported, particularly on the Izu 
Peninsula, close to the quake's 


Meteorological Agency epicentre In the . Pacific Ocean, 


spokesman said. 

Officials said at least six persons 
sustained minor Injuries after be- 
ing Mt by flying objects in the hot 
spring resort of Ito on the island's 
Izu Peninsula. The quake followed 
a series of minor tremors in the Izu 


SOMOZA 

(Cm tinned (ram page I.) 

into Somoza's Mercedes Benz. 

Editorials signed by Dominguez 
Dibb began appearing daily in 
“Hoy," saying Somoza had outworn 
his welcome In this small South 
American country. 

. He accused the Nicaraguan of 
breaking a commitment to Invest in 
Paraguayan industry and of ob- 
taining 19,200 acres .of undeveloped 
land in western Paraguay that a 
government agency- had planned to 
grant to local peasants. 

“Somoza, who la here t h a nk s to 
his friendship with President 
Stroessner, bought land that 
thousands of Paraguayans have 
been unable to obtain for 
themselves," said one editorial. 

The attacks stopped after about a 
week, purportedly on orders from 
Stroessner, whose daughter 
Gractela was once married to 
Dominguez Dibb. 

As a protest, the publisher left a 
blank space on the editorial page 
where his anti -Somoza articles had 
been printed. 

There were recent reports that 
Somoza planned to leave his rented 
mansion In Asuncion and move to 
Uruguay, but he instructed aides 
last week to say the rumours wrere 
not true. 

“A lot of Paraguayans were hop- 
ing that rumour was true," said one 
.foreign diplomat in Asuncion. 

' “They feel Somoza is not the kind of 
guest Paraguay should be enter- 
taining. It's not that Paraguayans 
'don't approve of mistresses, but 
here the emphasis Is on preserving 
.the family and upholding 
appearances." • 


4lS STRICTLY 


Pfi AMERICAN 

MEAT SERVICE, 

Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beersheba areas. 
Prices Include delivery 

This week's Special 
ALL BEEF S ALAM I 
Regular Price: UAIB/kg. 
SALE PRICE: ILS9C/kg. 

(Prices tad. VAT) 

With your 10 tdlo 
minimum order of beef 
Supervision of tin Rabbinate — 
Petah Tlkva 

Rabbi Spring and D. SDventeln 
Phone or write: 

1 Rahov Hagra, RKHOVOT 
TcL 004-70345, 08-921131 
JERUSALEM: Tel. 03-481129 
BEERSHEBA: TeL 007-71538 
YAMTT: TeL 007-87170 


police said. 

The main earthquake- was 
probably the most powerful quake 
to hit the capital since June 1978 
when a deadly temblor struck , 
northern Honshu. kfllfag more than 
20 people. 


‘Germ blast killed 
1,000 in USSR’ 

WASHINGTON (Renter). — A con- 
gressional report released yester- 
day linked an outbreak of- deadly 
anthrax believed to have kfiledlmn- 
dreds of people in the Soviet city of 
Sverdlovsk with an explosion at a 
biological warfare centre in the ci- 
ty. 

U.S. Intelligence officials believe 
about 1,000 people may have died 
fallowing a, mass outbreak of 
anthrax on-SApril 3, 1979, in 
Sverdlovsk, a steel-producing city j 
about 1,600 Ton. east of Moscow. 
The Soviet Union has said the 
anthrax outbreak was caused by 
contaminated meat. 

"Information links the outbreak 
of inhalation anthrqp to an explo- 
sion at a military facility in 
Sverdlovsk long suspected of hous- 
ing biological warfare activities,” 
said the House of Representatives 
Intelligence oversight subcom- j 
mlttee. 

Subcommittee chairman Lea 
Aapin said the Soviet Union, has 
attempted to cover up the incident 

GRAND FROL — Australian Alan 
Jones in a Williams won the 86th 
French Grand Prix yesterday after 
talking the lead on the 84th of 54 
laps. The win put Jones into the 
lead of the 1980 world cham- 
pionship. 


Utter Defence man 
gunned down in Eire 

BALLYBAY, Ireland (AP). — A 
former member of Northern 
Ireland's Ulster Defence Regiment 
(UDR) was shot dead by alone gun- 
man at a livestock auction In this 
market town some 10 km. from the 
border in the Irish Republic on 
Saturday, police reported. 

The victim, identified as a 
Protestant fanner from Northern 
Ireland, was hit several times In the 
head at point-blank range, police 
said. The gunman fled In a car. 

Karmal restates line 
on Soviet presence 

BONN (AP). — Afghanistan’s 
President Babrak: Karmal says 
Soviet troops will leave his country 
only after “the slightest 
remainders of foreign aggression 
and Intervention" are abolished, 
according to an interview In today's 
editions of "Der Spiegel". 

Karmal, staying with the line his 
government has followed since 
Soviet troops entered Afgiumiafam 
last December, claimed China, 
Pakistan and the U.S. hatched "a 
great international conspiracy... 
with the goal of dismembering 
Afghanistan and dividing it up”, the 
news magazine said. 

Sabotage doubted in 
Italian plane crash 

PALERMO, Sicily (UPI). — 
Authorities investigating the crash 
of an Italian DC-9 Jet that Ulied 81 
people gave no credence yesterday 
. to a report that the plane may have 
been sabotaged because a fugitive 
right-wing terrorist was on board. 

A man who said he represented 
the extreme right-wing terrorist 
group Armed Revolutionary Cells 
called a Rome newspaper and said 
leftists had planted a bomb on the 
plane to kill one of their members. 

Seretse Khama 5 
mortally iUin tJE . - : 

JOHANNESBURG (AP). — 
Botswana President Sir Seretse 
Khama Is suffering from an in- 
curable Illness In a London clinic 
and Is deteriorating rapidly, the 
president’s office announced last 
night. 

A message issued by Acting 
President L.M. Seretse and broad- 
cast on Radio Botswana said It had 
been decided that Khama should be 
brought home as soon as possible. 


Bolivians vote 


LA PAZ (Reuter). — Bolivians 
voted yesterday in presidential and 
general elections which are unlike- 
ly to produce a clear winner among 
the 13 contenders for the presiden- 
cy. 


Kampuchea jungle 


BANGKOK (UPI). - Vietnamese 
officials yesterday released un- 
harmed -two Amer i®* TI 
photographers and two- Red Cross 
workers captured while searching 
for wounded along the Thai- 
Kampuchean border. 

The four men walked across the 
Klong Luk Bridge separating 
Thailand and Kampuchea at 11 
amt., ending their four-day ordeal 
‘as prisoners of Vietnamese troops. 

"The Vietnamese and. the Cam- 
bodians seemed to be competing to 
see how well they could take care of 
us", said George Lienemann, 31, of 
Los Angeles, one of the two 
American commercial 

photographers in the group. 

“They gave us cigarettes, and 
those must , have coat them a lot of 
money", added his colleague, 
Richard Franken, 35, of- M i am i, 
Florida. "Last night they even gave 
us toothbrushes." 

The two Americans were cap- 
tured by Hanoi troops on Thursday 
together with Red Cross officials 
Robert Ashe, 26, of England, and 
Dr. Pierre Perrin, 38. of France. 

The four men said they spent 
their first night in captivity sleep- 
ing on the damp Jungle floor with 
only plastic sheeting and mosquito 
nets. Friday morning they began 
walking toward the Vietnamese 
base at Nlmlt, about 15 km. to the 
southeast through heavy jungle, 
with an escort of 15 to 20 Viet- 
namese troops. They spent Friday 


night in a house In a village nea f 
Nlmlt. • 

At Nlmlt they were given a lec j- 
ture by district officials — most aj j 
which the Americans did not un* ' 
derstand because It was deliverec 
• In Wrench. 

They were put In trucks anc 
driven to the bolder yesterday mor 
sing. At the bridge, 240 km. east ol 
Bangkok, they were turned over tc„ *’ 
the Thai military. 

The Americans said the only,: 
tense moments were when a Viet- 
namese officer Informed them "II . ; 
you try to escape you'll be shot." J 

They said they were blindfolded 
- three times during their circuitous 
trek through the jungle to Nlmlt 
and were told the blindfolds were 
necessary because there was heavy 
military activity la the area- 

They said they saw "many Viet- 
namese soldiers” and beard the 
sounds of gunfire and artillery, but 
saw no fighting. 

Asked why the group had .been 
kept in captivity for so long, 
■Franken said, "I think it was 
because they didn't know what to do 
with us." 

The group said they were asked 
repeatedly to sign a statement, but 
they refused. They did not say what 
the statement contained. But they 
did sign a form giving their names, 
ages, addresses and a brief state- 
ment on what they bad been doing, 
in the Nong Qian refugee camp at 
the time of their capture. j 


Diplomats confirm mutiny 
of Afghan armoured divisioi 


ISLAMABAD (AP). — Reliable 
non-aligned diplomatic sources 
confirmed yesterday that an 
Afghan armoured division mutinied 
nine days ago at a base about 20 
kilometres east of Kabul, the 
Afghan capital. 

A report from Kabul which reach- 
ed New Delhi on Friday said that 
Afghan army mutineers had -killed 
20 Soviet troops after they rebelled. 
But sources in Pakistan said their 
embassy's account of the mutiny 
did not mention casualties. 

Informants who declined to be 
identified said most of the Afghan 
army's Fourth Division took pul in 
the mutiny, which was launched on 
June 20 at Pul-I-CharkM base. 

Motorized Soviet rifle unite im- 
mediately surrounded the base, 
just off. the Kabul-Jalalabad 
highway between the notorlous Fui- 
i-Charkhi prison and the capital's 
new industrial area. 

The base's ammunition depot 
blew up the day before. But the 
sources said it was not clear yet 
whether the explosion was con- 
nected to the mutiny. 


Quoting diplomatic reports from 
Kabul, the informants said tbe 
mutineers demanded that Com- 
munications Minister Lt.-Col. M. 
Aslom Wa tan jar be named defence 
minister, replacing Lt.-Col. 
Mohammad Rafl, and that Watan- 
jar begin direct negotiations 
with them. 

- Experts of Afghanistan say that 
Watanjar leads a party faction ones 
led by late president Nur Mohamm- 
ed TaranL This faction, they say. Is 
in opposition to Pre s ident Babrak 
Karmal. 


Gloomy forecast 
for world economy 

LONDON (Reuter). — A leading' 
economic forecasting group yester- 
day predicted a general world 
recession over the next year, with 
industrial production falling about 5 
per cent. 

The prediction by the London 
Business School is one of the 
gloomiest In recent months. 
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Tel Aviv-Caftro Return $40 

Departures from Tel Aviv and Jerusalem every Sunday 
and Thursday, in luxury coaches 

Fare one way: $30. 

Organized Tours for long weekend and 5 or 8 days 
at special prices. 

. (Partic ip ation dapandant on receipt of Egyptian visa.)- 


Details: Tiyulei Hagalil, 1G2 Rehov Hayarkon, Tel Aviv, Tel. 221372, 220819 
Jerusalem: 3 Rehov Ben Sire, Tel. 242720. Haifa: 43, Rehov Hameginim,Tel. 522956. 
Tiberias: 10 Rehov Hayarden, Tel. 20330, 20550 — and all travel agents. 



THE UNITED ISRAEL APPEAL OF CANADA, INC. 

cordially invites you to attend the . 

DEDICATION CEREMONY 


MTTZPE TAL EL 

Honouring Jack Rose, of Toronto , 

Retiring National President United Israel Appeal of Canada 

8:00p.m., Wednesday, July 2, 1980 • 
at Mitzpe Tal El (Western Galilee) 

For transportation, please call 08-639046. 




TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 8.10 English B. 8.30 
Math 7. B.OQ English 5. 9.20 
Geography 8. 10.10 Nature 6. 10.80 
Programme for kindergartener* 
11.10 English A 12.00 English 7 15.20 
Citizenship 7. 12.40 Language 7-8. 

15.00 Ma Pllom. English 8. 
Geography B (repeats!. 18.00 Han- 
dicrafts 10-15 Programme for 
kindergarteners. 10.80 Literature. 

17.00 Ot Ve-Od — TV game 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Animals. Animals. Animals (in 
colour i 

17.90 Youth Concert — the Israel 
Youth Orchestra conducted by 
Shalom Ronll-Rlklla, with soloist 
Yefim Bronfman 

ARABIC-LANGUAGC programmes: 
in .30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme announcements 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Mornshn 

20.30 Right Thirty — arts and enter- 
tainment magazine 

21.00 Mahal newsreel 

21.30 Nebuchadnezzar in Caesarea. 
Documentary film about the theme 
and production of the Deutsche Oper 


Berlin performance of Verdi's 
Nabuceo last year In the Caesarea 
amphitheatre 

22.40 Hart to Hart: With this gun I 
thee wed 

23.30 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons. 18.30 French Hour. 
18.80 (JTV 3) Big Blue Marble. 10.00 
News In French. 19.10 (JTV 3) Peyton 
Place. 19.30 News In Hebrew. 20.00 
News In Arabic. 20.30 Lovely Couple. 
21.10 The Stars Look Down. 22.00 
News In English. 22.15 A Man called 
Sloane 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme ' 

8.11 Musical Clock 
7.07 (stereo) : Bach; Chromatic Fan- 
tasy; Schumann: String Quartet 
No.2; Liszt: McphJsto Waltz No.l for 
Orchestra; Offenbach: Galtfe 
Parislcnnc Overture 
RIOS (stereo) : Mozart: Violin Concer- 
to No.3 (Menuhin. Eneacoi; Grieg: 
LyrlcAl Suite op. 94 (Halle 
Orchestral: Fnurc: Plano Quartet 
op. IS (Rubinstein. Guarnerl); 
Weber: Introduction and Variations 
op. 33 for Clarinet and Plano; Sartok: 
Plano Concerto No.3; Ravel: 
Habanera 


10.05 (stereo): Mendelssohn: String 
Symphony No. is (Menuhin); 
Glazunov: Ballet Suite op_S 2 

11.00 Education for All 

11.30 Sephardi songs 

12.05 (stereo) : Composer of the Week 

— Weber: Grand Sonata No.l for 
Plano: Grand Duo Concertante for 
Clarinet and Plano, op. 48; Invitation 
to tbe Dance 

13 . 0 a (stereo) : Light Classical Music 

— Works by Vivaldi. Dvorak. 
Szymanowski, Tod, Bach, Villa- 
Lobos, Weiss. Salnt-Saena and D'Indy 
14.10 Children's programmes 

IS. 30 World of Science (repeat) 

13.33 Notes on a now book 

18.03 (stereo) : Roots 

16.30 (stereo): Gila Yaron. soprano; 
Idlth Zvi, piano — Haydn: 4 Can- 
aonettas; Y. Braun; Four Songs of 
tbe Dove and the Lily; Gelbnrn: 
Stan. Night; Mendelssohn: 3 Songs; 
Joan Williams: The Love of Teresa 
Dim on 

17 JO Programmes for OUm 

20.03 Everyman's University 

20.33 Reflections on the portion of the 
week with Prof. Yesbayahu 
Lei bowl tx 

2 1.00 (stereo): The Israel Quartet, 
with Richard Lesser, clarinet — 
Haydn: Quartet op.9. Noj; Mozart: 
Clarinet Quintet. KL381; Beethoven; 
Quartet op, 133 

22.13 Between Notes — Folklore. 
Musical Traditions and Israeli 
Contemporary Music — Halm Alex- 
ander: 2 Dcrwlah Songs, 2 Hassldlc 


Tunes (Mina and George Haas, 
oboes) ; Wedding Song from Tunisia 
(Benyamin and Mira Shwartz, 
flutes): Andre Hajdu: Solomon's 
Parable (Hadassah Ben-Halm, 
Zahava Simon, singers; Pamela 
Jones, percussions 
23.13 (stereo): Jazz Improvisations 
for late houra 

00.10 (stereo) : Choral Music 
Second Programuie ' 

7.00 This Morning — news magazine 
13-00 Midday — news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes — music, chat 
JB.iO Health and medicine magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land 

18.07 Of Men and Figures 

18.48 Bible Reading — Kings H 4:1-24 

19.00 Today — people and events In 
the news 

30.10 Sabbath' Songs 

22.03 With People: Starting Anew — 
adult education programmes 
(repeat) 

23.03 Female Encounters — women's 
magazine 

Army 

8.30 University on the Air — Prof. 
Ychld Becker lectures on Virology 

7.07 ‘‘107*' Alex Anskl presents selec- 
tions on music and Items from the 
morning newspapers 

11.03 Israeli Summer with Eli 
YlsracII 

12.43 Quarter to One 

14.05 Two Hours *— music, art. 


cinema and theatre reviews: Inter- 
views. anecdotes and. music 
21.33 University on the Air (repeat) 
22.03 Facing tbe Army — youngsters 
discuss their feelings about military 
service 

23-03 Let's Listen — new records and 
recordings with Natan Dimevltcb 
00.03 Night Birds — songs, chat 


CINEMAS 


Broadcasts in E-gilnh 

7.00 (Fourth, Fifth) * 

14-00 (Fourth, FUth) • 

18.00 (Fourth) • 

;20.00 (Fourth) * • 

122.00 (Fifth)* 

■00.80 (Fifth) • 

•* Fourth programme: 737 kHz. 
Jerusalem area.. 674; central Israel 
1023 

• Fifth programme: Short wave and 
FM 88J MHz. 

voice” of peace” 

^Continuous music 24 hours a day. 
News broadcasts: Weekdays — hour- 
»y 7-00 a.m.-i8.oo p.m.; 22. 00-24.00., 
Saturdays 9 a. m.- 18. 00 p.m.; 22.00- 

►24.00. 

NEWS HUIXETIN.H ' 

Army Radio: Kvi-ry hour on the hour. 
Flrat Proxramme: Kvi-ry two houra, 
fr«ini 7 - a.m. In midnight. 6 p.m. 
hriuii|r.uti in hi i-.isiy Itrlirrw frrond 
Program mr: S.(B> a.m.. lhi-n every 
Ilnur on tlu- hour until i .i.m. Third 
Programme; Hourly, (nun « «.m. to 
midnight. 


JERUSALEM, 4, 7, 9 
Eden: Trinity and Bambino; 
H&hlrah; Popcorn and Icecream; 
Kflr: One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest 4. 0.43, 9; Mitchell: The Sting 
8.43. 9: Tue. also 4; OrgU: What’s Up 
Doc?; Orion; The Empire Strikes 
Back; On»: A King for a Day; Ron: 
Circles; Qmim l: For a Fistful of 
Dollars. 7. 9.15; Israel Museum: Son ' 
of Slnhad the Sailor, 3.30, 

TEL AVIV, AM. 7.15, 9M 
AHenby: A King for a Day; Ben- 
Yefauda: The Great Train Robbery; 
Chen: The Sling 4,30, 7, 9.80; 

One: Convoy; Cinema. Two: Norfoa 
ftae: - Dekel: Kramer vs. Kramer 
7.13. 940: Drive-In: The Good, the 
Bad and the Ugly 9.80; The Prince 
and 1 7.U: Esther; I am for the Hip- 
popotamus; Gat: One hundred and 
One Dalmatians 4.30, 6.30, 8.80; Gor- 
don: Splendor in the Grass; Bed: The 
Cowards; Llmor; The Cuckoo's Nest 
4. 8.43. 9.30: Maxim: Hair;Mogmbl: 
Deliverance: OpMn I Belong to Me; 
Orly: You've been had... you Turkey; 
Paris: An American Friend 10. 12, 2, 
4. 1.15. 9.30: Peer: Circles; ftm—i 
Aviv: A Man. A Woman and 3 Sank 
7.3Q. 9.30; Tue, also 4.30; Shahaff: 
Manhattan 5. 7.30. 9.30: Studies All 
That Jazz 4.30. 7, 9,30; Tcbeletu The 
Wiz; Tot Aviv: Tbe Empire Strikes 


Back: Zafou: Teas «. 9; Tel Aviv 
Museum: Rough Treatment 
HAIFA, 4, 8.43, 9 

Amphitheatre: I am for the Hip- 
popotamus; Anaen: The 8tlng4. 6.30. 

9; Atxmon: Kramer vs. Kramer; 
Chen: The Electric Horae man; 
Galor: Kill Mitchell 10. 2, 7; Three the 
Hard Way 12. 4. 9: Miron: TheOiam- 
plons. nonstop; Moriah: The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show 8,43, 9; Orah: A 
King, for a -Day; Ordan; The 
Marriage of Maria Braun; Orion: 
Revenge of Sex, nonstop, adults only: 
Orly: Starting Over 6.43, 9; Peer: 
Manhattan; -Ron: The Baltimore 
Bullet: Sh&vtt; Just tell me what you 
want 6.43. 9 

RAMAT GAN 

Armoa: Circles 4. 7.13. 9.30; Lily: Tbe 
Tin Drum 8.43, 1,30; Oasis: Hair 4, T, 
^aOr Ordea: You’ve been ha<L- you 
Turkey! 7.15,9.80; Ram at Gas: 
Breaking Away 7.13. 9.30 

HER3XIYA 

David; A King for. a Day 4, 7", ?J8*. 
“Hf*"*! Stay the Way You Are 7.1* 
9.15 

KOLON 

Mlgdal: Breaking Away 7.18, 9J0 

PETAH TOtVA . _ ’ - ^ r 

Shalom: A King for a'.pay 4.8*>c '' 
9.13: Mon. also 3 

NRTANYA: ^ ' 
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Inflation Slows, 
But at a Cost to 
Carter’s Standing 


confirm 



_ : 


airo Return 


The agenda for the leaders of the 
leading Western industrial countries 
and Japan at such meetings M tradi- 
tionally focused on energy policy, and 
at Venice they pledged to double coal 
production by 1990 to “break the exist- 
/ Before this election year is over, *ng link between economic growth and 
Jimmy Carter may come to remem- consumption of oil.” But Moscow's an- 
- ’ jer the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini nooncement that some Russian troops 
0, as the best political ally he ever had. — fewer than 8.500 by Western esti- 
Tn critical early primaries, voters ap- mates — were leaving Af ghani sta n ' 

: , parently mesmerized by the hostage shifted the leaders' attention to har- 
f crisis helped the President rack up monizing their East-West policies, 
victory after victory over Senator Ed- Although domestic politics strained 
• . ward M. Kennedy, who insisted the ***** unity (elections are approaching 

economy was the central issue. in West Germany, France and the 

Last week, in full time for' Ranald United States) the President and the 

• ' j Reagan though probably too late for other leaders closed ranks at least 

Mr. Kennedy, the economy was center temporarily on Afg hani s tan , issuing a 

% Stage. And while consumer prices “U for “complete withdrawal of 

.. ■' cave the Administration a rare oppor- Soviet troops.” Alliance solidarity was 

. 5 - ninity for self-satisfaction, the balance ^ ess clear in private, however. Mr. 

xrf the week’s figures showed how serf- Carter met West German Chancellor 

/jous the political implications are. Helmut Schmidt and received a “very 

A moderate 0.9 percent increase in rough" 40-minute lecture on the reli- 

,the C.P.I. for May. the same as ability of Bonn's judgment — ques- 

April’s, put inflation for the last two tioned by Washington — on the touchy 

months. at a projected annual rate of subject of negotiating with Moscow 

1 ™(only) II percent — down sharply over medium-range, nuclear missiles 

from the 18.1 percent recorded in the Europe. Mr. Schmidt will pursue his 

irst quarter of the year. And while A]- controversial proposal for a missile 
E. Kahn, Mr. Carter’s anti-infla- freeze with Mr. Brezhnev tomorrow in 
4 ••• -. cion adviser, said declining mortgage Moscow. 

- interest rates would soon carry infla- Valery . Giscard d'E st ai n g . the 
■•.tion below 10 percent. Wall Street's ex- French President, annoyed United 

pectations of an increase in short-term ■ States officials last month when he 

’ Tates were reinforced when the Fed- me * ^ r - Brezhnev in Warsaw. After 

i - etel Reserve reported an unexpected separate talks with the German and 

^ jump in the nation's money supply. French leaders in Venice, Mr. Carter 

• ' Meanwhile, another Government re- withdrew his criticism, approving the 

port showed a rising casualty count in opportunities “for the Soviet leaders to 

* * .-.-the Administration’s high-interest bat- bear m an unvarnished fashion di- 

-• \-tfe against inflation — 599,000 new rectly from European leaders.” Be- 

unemployment claims in the week sides, Mr. Carter added, “we could not 

' ■ -.ending June 14. And the International prevent them even if we wanted to, 
"Monetary Fund forecast a longer re- which I don't." 
cession than the Administration envi- After returning to Pans, Mr. Gis- 

— with a drop in growth of 3.5 per- card d'Estaing added to the complex- 

cent this vear and unemployment as ities of arms control negotiations by 
>!n\ fa. bighas9oerc t nt. (Hie economy altera announcing that France had tested a 
voting patterns, page 2.) . neutron bomb.(5ee summary, page 4) 

'■ Accusing Mr. Carter of “fighting He ak? suggested that the Afghani- 
inflation with high er taxes, mounting stan withdrawal showed Moscow was 
unemployment and deepening races- ready for a political solution there, 

sioa." Ronald Reagan moved to pre- If so. It was unlitety to^orm to a 
empt him by calling for immediate United States proposal for talks with 
enactment of $36 billion of individual the Russians about a “transitional” 

and business tax cuts, to take effect regime intended to help them leave 

Jan. 1. The Democratic majority in Kabul gracefully, 
the Senate promptly voted down an Revived by Mr. Carter last week, 
-amendment to the ^ 

huri-iai to Italy. as current- 

head of the European Community, the 
Soviet Union said no more troops 
would be withdrawn until Afghani- 
stan's neighbors accept the Russian- 
installed regime. 
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campaigns. Senate Democrats rushed 
lively to promise their own tax 
in September, House Speaker 
Ihomas P. O’Neill said that would be 
only unwise but impossible, and 
!y the heat was on Mr. Carter. 
Tax cs social policy, page 2.) 

The latest figures on his public 
■standing can’t have made 'the Presi- 
dent more comfortable. The economy 
and his handling of the Iran standoff 
were the main factors in a drop to an 
anemic 30 percent in Che latest New 
York Times/ CBS News Poll — - the 
same level at which he stood before 
the hostages were seized Nov. 4. And 
Mr. Reagan is favored over Mr. 

47 percent to 37 percent. In a 
man race with Representative 
B. Anderson, the independent 
idate, Mr. Reagan was still 
i, at 41 percent, with Mr. Carter 
at 30 and Mr. Anderson at 18 percent. 

While the President was in Europe 
most of the week, his economic and 
political advisers were at home think- 
ing on how to repair the damage. 
Members of the White House Eco- 
nomic Policy Group told Senate Demo- 
crats that the the Administration, 
which has been staunchly hedging cm a 
tax cut, is willing to start talking. And 
some high-level election strategists 
say Mr. Carter is planning to raise the 
hostage issue again. The reason: Play- 
ing down the subject since niid-May 
was not cmly an effort at quiet diplo- 
macy, but an attempt to defuse the 
.potential domestic political damage, 
and that last, one adviser explained, 
doesn’t seem to be working. 


A Show of Unity 
In Venice, Perforce 

■ With an unexpected — and certainly 
unintended — assist from Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, Jimmy Carter guided West- 
^ern diplomacy across the Venice la- 
goon last week. 


Carter Goes Calling 

Before flying home from Venice, the 
President made three European stops 
— first In Belgrade, to reaffirm United 
States support for Yugoslavia's inde- 
pendence and to offer belated respects 
at the tomb of President Tito, whose 
funeral last month was attended by 
most other world leaders. 

Going on to Madrid, he supported 
Spain for membership in the European 
Common Market, ignoring the recent 
call for delay by France, and barked 
Spanish entry into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, calling Spanish 
democracy a “tonic for the entire 
Western world." 

In Lisbon, Mr. Carter praised Portu- 
gal’s strong condemnation of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and of 
the seizure of United States hostages 
in Iran. 

Secretary of State Edmund S. 
Muskie flew east, to Ankara, Turkey, 
where he staved off a move by Euro- 
peans in NATO to endorse Palestinian 
self-determination. Later, in a low-key 
separate statement, the alliance for- 
eign ministers called on "the Iranian 
authorities to release immediately and 
unharmed the American hostages.” 

Mr. Muskie continued to Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, to meet with for- 
eign ministers of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations — T hailand. 
Malayasia, Singapore, Indonesia and 
the Philippines — and to support their 
condemnation of last week’s incursion 
into Thailand by Vietnam. (Asians dis- 
agree on the greater danger, page 4.) 

The Vietnamese attack, Mr. Muskie. 
added, has halted international food 
relief, and thus may set off a “poten- 
tially explosive” rush into Thailand by 
more thousan d s of hungry Cambo- 
dians. 
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By RICHARD D. LYONS 


Washington 

O E of the last faeces of the energy program 
proposed by President Carter a year ago 
fell into place last week when Congress ap- 
proved his Synthetic Fuels Corporation 
bill. But another piece fell out of place when the 
House rejected the proposed Energy Mobilization 
Board, a crucial element in the President’s program 
to make the United States less dependent on foreign 
energy sources. 

Even as the energy package was being wrapped 
up, however, a committee of scientists that includes 
seven Nobel Prize winners issued a dire warning : 
The multibillioo dollar program isn’t nearly enough. 
If the United States d o esn’t mount a crash program 
for energy production immediately, the scientists 
said, the national economy — indeed, the American 
way of life — will be in deep trouble between now and 
the 21st century. “Our security requires a crash pro- 
gram in energy production. Including nuclear ener- 
gy, oil shale, synthetic oil and gas from coal, and en- 
hanced oil and gas recovery,” the group said. 

Such warnings were high In Mr. Carter’s consider- 
ations when be met in Venice last week wijth leaders 
of the other leading Western nations and joined in a 
commitment to restrain oil imports and increase the 
use of other energy forms, principally coal. The 
views of the scientific group, Scientists and Engi- 
neers for Secure Energy, reflect a growing body of 
opinion that the United States is already in serious 
trouble because it has not achieved self-sufficiency 
in energy. On Capitol Hill, these are known as 
“doomsday scenarios” of what would happen to the 
American economy should the flow of Persian Gulf 
oil be either sharply cut or stopped altogether. The 
more draconian estimates foresee 10 million more 
Americans joining those already on unemployment 
lines and losses to the gross national product of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars a year. 

One Question, Many Answers 

For years now, the rhetoric from the White House 
has been about projects that would end the nation's 
energy jitters, like Project Independence, which 
President Nixon launched almost a decade ago. The 
result: Since his announcement, the United States is 
importing twice as much OPEC oil. 

Mr. Carter’s energy program, even without the 
Energy Mobilization Board, is broad, innovative and 
multifaceted. But defeat of the mobilization board, 
which was to cut through the thicket of red tape that 
confronts major energy projects, means such things 
as synthetic fuel plants could face delays of years. 
An assortment of opponents . — Republicans out to 
embarrass the President, conservatives concerned 
overstates' rights, liberals concerned with threats to 
environmental laws, representatives from Rocky 
Mountain states concerned with water supplies — 
combined to defeat it by a vote of 232 to 131: 

Still, the basic question remains whether the sub- 
stantive answers that have been proposed are suffi- 
cient to resolve the nation's energy problems over 
the next 20 years. Those answers include mining 
more coal; distilling synthetic crude, oil from tar 
sands, oil shale and coal; a trans^ Alaska pipeline to 
bring North Slope natural gas to consumers In the 
lower 48 states; greatly expanded production of gaso- 
hol; conversion of oil-fired electric utilities to coal ; a 
limited number of new nuclear plants; production- 
line payoffs from research into solar energy; electric 
engines for cars, and fusion power. 

The United States truly does have enormous coal 
resources, enough, at current rates of production, to 
last several-centuries. Even without new technology, 
a great deal more could be produced. The main ob- 
stacle to greater use of coal is its possible effect on 
the environment. Will the phenomenon known as acid 
rain kill forests and ruin farmland? Will chore air 
pollution have a serious effect on human health? Are 


the savings from conversion of oil-firal boilers at 
electrical generating plants to coal-burning worth 
the costs? With such questions in mind, the Senate 
last week cut Mr. Carter's request for $10 billion for 
107 such conversions to $3.6 trillion for 80 units at 38 
plants, and thus quickly undermined his call at the 
Venice economic summit for a doubling of coal con- 
sumption to offset oil imports. 

Realism Tempers Optimism 

"Synfuels” is another case in which realism tem- 
pers optimism. There is no doubt that the use of 
blank check tactics would create a synthetic fuels in- 
dustry that could,- in theory, produce 2 million bar- 
rels a day by 1992, the target contained in the trill 
passed by Congress last week. But the costs would be 
staggering. A Congressional report released last 
weds set the cost at $70 billion; several corporate 
estimates are even higher. A reasonable production 
estimate would be 400,000 barrels a day by the end of 
the decade, much less than Mr. Carter's goal. 

The natural gas pipeline from Alaska also would be 
highly expensive, perhaps $25 billion, and at the 
snail's pace at which planning for the project has 
gone in the last several years, it might never be built. 
Gasohol production, another Carter energy goal 
about which there has been much talk, also has been 
proceeding very slowly. By rate Administration esti- 
mate, the nation was going to produce 500 million gal- 


lons of gasohol this year, mainly from com not sold to 
the Soviet Union. Yet this is now realized to be a 
gross exaggeration, and it is unlikely that alcohol 
from vegetation will meet even one percent of na- 
tional gasoline demand for many years. 

Solar power, which many experts believe is the 
energy source of the future, got a boost last week 
when the House added $107 million in research funds. 
But in most areas it still costs several times what 
conventional fuels -do, and the General Accounting 
Office, Congress’ investigative arm, complained last 
month that the Government wastes money by install- 
ing solar power plants in Federal buildings. Other 
projects, such as hydrogen-powered cars and fusion 
power, also appear to be a long way from meeting 
significant shares of national energy demand. 

The Administration was able to get the energy pro- 
gram it did only after enormous struggles that 
brought into play political, economic, sectional and 
environmental opposition, all of which were In evi- 
dence when the House shelved the Energy Mobiliza- 
tion Board an Friday. With the decontrol of oil prices, 
the windfall profits tax and the Synthetic Fuels Cor- 
poration, Mr. Carter may feel entitled, when be signs 
the synfuels bill tomorrow, to cast modesty aside in 
his remarks. -In the minds of those taking the longer 
view, however, the potential gravity of failure in the 
struggle for energy self-sufficiency means the Carter 
program still falls short of the need. 


Europe Blends Diplomacy, 
Economics in Fuel Strategy 


Paris 

T HE European leaders who joined President 
Carter and Japanese officials in Venice ap- 
peared to be discreetly hedging their bets on 
the grand energy strategy they adopted. All 
seven industrial nations agreed that the West can 
overcome inflation and unemployment only by free- 
ing itself from ever-rising energy prices. But many 
Europeans suspected that the commitments to fight 
inflation and save energy simultaneously risked put- 
ting intolerable strains an their societies. That was 
why Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of West Germany, 
President VaJfery Giscard d’Estaing °f France and 
the Prime Ministers Of Italy and Canada all said the 
strategy needed to be supplemented by political ac- 
tion to secure cooperation from oil exporters. 

The Venice energy strategy was first worked out 
last month at a ministerial meeting of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency, a 20-nation organization that 
includes all the countries represented at Venice ex- 
cept France. With the oil exporters expected to 
freeze or reduce sales for the rest of the decade, the 
energy agency forsees an oil shortfall of 6 million 
barrels a day as the Western economies start to grow 
again. The reduced supply and increased demand 
imply another abusive price rise that could squeeze 
some countries out of the oil market altogether. 

So at Venice last week, the “Big Seven” echoed the 
I.E.A. in pledging to reduce their dependence on oil. 
They vowed to cut .oil’s place among their energy 
sources from 53 percent today to 40 percent by 1990. 
This means doubling coal use. building more nuclear 
power stations and breaking the “link” between 
growth and increased energy consumption, by teach- 
ing industrialists to squeeze l percent more produc- 
tion out of only 0.6 percent more energy by 1990. 

Recent studies suggest that many of the Venice 
participants will have trouble meeting these targets. 
Exxon has predicted that oil will still account for 45 
percent of total world energy consumption in 1990. 
The 16-nation World Coal Study, published earlier 


this year, concluded that the developed nations will 
need 20 years, not 10, to double their reliance on coal. 

In Brussels, officials of the nine-nation Common 
Market last week saw obstacles to rapidly Increased 
' coal use in high conversion costs and environmental 
complications. In West Germany, environmentalists 
have blocked construction of coal-burning utilities 
through litigation and have stopped construction of 
new nuclear plants for several years. Environmental 
resistance to coal has also been strong in Britain, Eu- 
rope's largest coal-mining country, where coal al- 
ready supplies 40 percent of energy needs. 

However, an unpublished study by the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency suggests that European indus- 
trialists are likely to be quicker than Ameri cans in 
reducing energy consumption. Given a small steady 
rise In oil prices, the agency thinks .France will cut 
the amount of additional energy needed to fuel each 
’ percentage point of growth to 0.4 percent by 1990, 
Germany to 0.47 percent, as against a projected 0.9 
percent ratio in the United States. 

Other risks beset the Venice energy strategy, 
Europeans believe. Some fear fresh upheavals in the 
Middle East, which supplies Europe with 45 percent 
. of its oil. And there are doubts about trying to reform 
Western energy, habits when spreading recession 
. leaves little money to invest in new energy sources. 

For these reasons, the Europeans at Venice 
started to mix some politics with economic strategy. 

. The week before,- they issued their own declaration 
on Middle East peace negotiations. Last week, they 
suggested a dialogue with the oil producers to set 
prices the world can afford. Opposition from Presi- 
dent Carter and Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
of Britain prevented endorsement of a “global sum- 
mit” among oil producers, industrial countries and 
the developing world suggested by European Social- 
ists. But die other Europeans at least showed they 
think that an energy strategy may not be all the West 
needs to get out of its present difficulties. 

—PAUL LEWIS 
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In Summary 


109 Years Later, 

An Easier Way 
ToSueaState 

If it Is devoted to nothing else, the 
United States Supreme Court is de- 
voted to the pursuit of clarity. Last 
week, the nine Justices considered, as 
Associate Justice William J. Brennen 
Jr. put it, whether a certain phrase in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1871 "means 
what It says." Six of the nine decided 
yes, and in so doing, significantly ad- 
vanced the rights of private citizens to 
sue their state governments. 

The 1871 law was passed after the 
Civil War to help enforce the 14th 
Amendment. One way was to permit 
private lawsuits against state officials 
responsible for the "deprivation of any 
rights. . . secured by the Constitution 
and laws" of the United States. The 
phrase at issue was "and laws," 
generally taken to mean "and [civil 
rights] laws." A welfare recipient’s 
challenge to Maine's computation of 
benefits prompted last week’s close 
m minaH^ of the language, nn ^ tty 
finding, hinted at in earlier rulings but 
never made quite plain, that the 
“remedy broadly encompasses viola- 
tions of Federal statutory as well as 
constitutional law." ' 

Those who want to take their state 
governments, or state officials, to 
court now need only show that die 
policy they find objectionable violates 
Federal law. That makes suits much 
easier, which is precisely what Associ- 
ate Justice Lewis F. Powell Jr. ob- 
jected to in a vigorous and unusually 
long (23-page) dissent. The majority’s 
reading qf the phrase, he said, gave 
the courts “unprecedented authority 
to oversee state actions’* not contem- 
plated in the Reconstruction era. 

Justice Powell was bucking a trend. 
The Maine case was the eighth this 
year to chip the shield of government 
officials’ Immuni ty from citizens’ 
suits. The Maine decision, and a ruling 
in an unrelated civil procedure case 
last week, will make such suits easier 
still, by awarding successful plaintiffs 
reimbursement of attorneys’ fees. 

New Fact of Life 
For Young Men 

Capitol Hill approved registration of 
draft-age men last week, after six 
months of heavy debate, and Presi- 
dent Carter signed the bill Friday. But 
the controv er sy clearly isn’t over. 

Five Senators warned that conscrip- 
tion, not just registration, might have 



Senator Sam Nunn 


to be resumed if the quality of volun- 
teer Army recruits doesn't improve. 
Congress is entertaining a defense au- 
thorization bill that includes a pro- 
posal, sponsored by Senator $am 
Nunn, Democrat of Georgia, to reduce 
the Army by 25,000 unless Pentagon 
can somehow attract better personnel . 
Clifford L. Alexander Jr., Secretary of 
the Army, called the Senator’s 
charges “patent nonsense.” 

Meanwhile, the American Civil 
Liberties Union sued to have the regis- 
tration program declared unconstitu- 
tional, arguing that not registering 
women amounts to sex discrimination. 
Other opponents of registration plan 
demonstrations at post office registra- 
tion centers. 

Unless the courts order a delay, all 
men born In 1960 and 1961 are expected 
to be required to register the two 
weeks beginning July 21. Next year, 
all men born in 1962 would have to. . 

Federal Options 
To Rev Up Detroit 

Because many of the country’s — 
and thus Jimmy Carter’s — most 
pressing difficulties have wheels, the 
Administration six weeks ago prom- 
ised the auto industry a package of aid 
proposals. The suggestions, due to 
land on the President’s desk tomor- 
row, could help Detroit at some ex- 
pense to environmental regulations, 
and end up costing Mr. Carter a fur- 
ther loss of support among liberals as 
he tries to strengthen his position 
among auto workers. 

Administration officials working on 
the plan were said to be deeply divided 
last week over how much aid, and 


what kinds, to offer. The options they 
are likely to present include more lib- 
eral eligibility for Federal retraining 
allowances for laid-off auto workers, 
limited relief from emission standards 
that would require factory retooling, 
and a White House call for early com- 
pletion of the International Trade 
Commission’s inquiry Into United 
Auto Workers Charges that Japanese 
imports are causing "serious injury.” 
Last week in New York, Chrysler 
Corporation, worst-off of the bag three 
auto makers, finally got the first 3500 
million of $1.5 billion in Federally 
guaranteed loans. The papers were 
signed after a series of cliff-hangers 
that included a persuasive phone call 
from the Secretary of Treasury to a re- 
luctant small-town Illinois bank bold- 
ing a tiny portion of Chxysler’s debts, 
and hours of delay when a Park Ave- 
nue skyscraper caught fire, displacing 
a principal law firm handling the loan. 


Resolving Policy on 
Homosexual Aliens 

The McCarran- Walter Act of 1952, a 
durable byproduct of the Cold War, 
was designed in large measure to keep 
Communists and other "undesira- 
bles" — including suspected homosex- 
uals — out of the United States. A Fed- 
eral commission is considering a thor- 
ough overhaul of immigration law, but 
earlier this month the Carter Adminis- 
tration specifically endorsed a pro- . 
posal to repeal the bar to homosex- 
uals, calling the restriction inconsis- 
tent with the 1975 H elsinki agree- 
ment’s human-rights guarantees. 

Scrapping the ban would also get iin^ 
migration officials out of a bind. Last 
summer, the Public Health Service de- 
clared it would no longer certify homo- 
sexual aliens as victims of mental dis- ' 
orders and thus undesirable. Although 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service concluded that enforcing the 
ban would be difficult, it was told by 
the Department of Justice that it must 
continue to enforce the law anyway. 

In recent months, the imnUgratfon 
agency has gotten around the dilemma 
temporarily by "paroling" homosex- 
ual aliens until Congress clarifies their 
status. That clarification isn’tlikely 
before early next year, when the Se- 
lect Commission on Immigration and 
and Refugee Policy is scheduled to 
complete its study. 

Mrs. Byrne Takes 
The News Hard 

_ “They have vilified me, they have 
crucified me; yes, they have even 
criticized me.” Thus did Chicago's 
late Mayor Richard j. Daley once de- 
scribe his treatment by the press. Last 
week, Mayor Jane M. Byrne, a Daley 
prot£g6, feeling vilified, crucified and, 
yes, even criticized by The Chicago 
Tribune, created a minor tempest by 
trying to evict the newspaper’s report- 
ers from the City Hall pressroom. 

Mrs. Byrne’s ire this time was pro- 
voked by a story on a study of Chicago 
city government by a team of Byrne 
advisers after her mayoral victory — 
what The Tribune called widespread 
waste and incompetence apparently 
ignored by the Mayor. 

Mrs. Byrne denounced the story as 
destructive, and called a Tribune edi- 
tor to announce that the paper’s re- 
porters would be barred from the 
pressroom. Her husband, press secre- 
tary and former reporter himself, Jay 
McMullen, ordered Robert Davis to re- 
move his beldbgings "forthwith.” He 
didn’t and, for reasons that neither the 
Mayor, nor Mr. McMullen would ex- 
plain — but which avoided a constitu- 
tional test — no attempt was made to 
enforce the order When Mr. Davis re- 
ported to work as usual the next day; 

More Low Marks . 

For the F.A. A. 

Besides the 279 persons who died 
last year in the nation’s worst air dis- 
aster, the crash of an American Air- 
lines DC-10 in Chicago, there was' an- 
other casualty: the reputation of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

Last week, after a six-month study 
requested by the Carter Administra- 
tion after the Chicago crash, a com- 
mittee of the National Research Coun- 
cil reported that the F.A. A. suffers 
from a level of technical expertise 
"inadequate" for its Job of inspecting 
and certifying airliner safety. The 

panel said the F.A.A.’s engineers axe, 
on the whole, less competent than 
those who design the planes. 

The committee made 17 recommen- 
dations, including establishment of a 
centralized engineering staff “of the 
highest competence" and changes in 
the way the President selects the top 
agency administrator, to assure that 
the person is "highly competent" and 
to give the agency a “stability and con- 
tinuity” it has not had under five ad- 
ministrators in the last 10 years. 

Transportation Secretary Neil E. 
Goldschmidt said he was expected the 
recommendations to speed improve- 
ment of the aviation administration. 
But Dennis Feldman, an agendy 
spokesman said, “We admit our engi- 
neering could be improved, but it is 
hard to compete with private industry 
for engineering talent. ” 

Don Wycllff, Michael Wright, 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Economic Arguments Took a Back Seat to Politics Last Week ^ 


AnyWay 
You Cut It, 

T ax Issue Is 

1 

‘Productivity’ 

By EDWARD COWAN 

WASHINGTON — Traditionally, governments 
have imposed taxes to raise money and to promote 
social goals, such as redistributing income onencour- 
ng in g home ownership. Now, after a decadeSbf slug- 
gish economic growth and accelerating inflation. 
Sere is a new. vogue in tax thinking that tfalls for 
revisions In the system to promote savings and in- 
vestment. 

Scratch a Presidential candidate these days and a 
voter almost certainly will find a proponent of a 
“pro-investment” or "productivity” tax cat. What 
each candidate means by that is another matter, but 


Senator Edward M. Kennedy is the only candidate 
who hag not advocated a tax cut. President Carter, 
Ronald Reagan and Representative John B. Ander- 
son all share the view that with inflation driving up 
incomes, the present tax rates would produce too 
much revenue in 1981 and should be lowered. 

President Carter is expected to make a general 
policy statement in favor of 1981 tax cuts — of as yet 
Indefinite shape and size — within weeks. In an ap- 
parent attempt to put Mr. Carter into a me-too posi- 
tion, Mr. Reagan and Ms Congressional allies called 
last week for immediate passage of a bill to cut indi- 
vidual taxes by 10 percent and give tax relief to busi- 
ness for investments in new equipment, all at a cost 
of $36 million. The plan was immediately voted down 
by. Senate Democrats, who said they would propose 
their own tax cuts by September. 

Last week, a new, center-right, bipartisan Com- 
mittee to Fight inflation, made up of former Treas- 
ury Secretaries and others, reco mme nded that Con- 
gress encourage investment risk-taking "by schedul- 
ing reductions in business taxes in each of the next 
five to seven years.” A new study from the conserva- 
tive Institute for Contemporary Studies in San Fran- 
cisco recommends business tax cuts and automatic 
adjustment of personal tax rates so that taxpayers 
are not lifted into higher brackets bywage inflation. 

That Congress will approve 1 1981 tax cuts is all but 
certain. What Is uncertain is when, and how the cuts 
will be allocated between business and individuals. 

The proposition that the tax system should be revised 

to encourage savings investment — which, in 
turn, are touted as the keys to more jobs, higher pro- 
ductivity, lower costs, less Inflation and more effec- 


tive competition in export markets to 
have universal appeal. Yet there are objections. 

One is that it would conflict with use of Jthe system 
as an instrument for other goals, 
teg income. This objection turns on the^ ti«tthe 
nrnDosed incentives to saving involve lower , taxes on 
investment income, 

more than the poor. A secondobjection ari ses fr om 
the fact that the proposed incentives for investment 
contemplate reductions in taxation of business. To 
somecritics, notably oigamz^Mbor. 
tign is that more of the tax burden will be shifted to 

individuals. . ... . . 

The ||<aifl * split in tax cuts has been two-tmnB for 
inritvi rt^fy M|> d o ne-third for business. But Alfred E. 
^^raidemCa^’s Inflation adviser, hassaW 
that should be altered to 50-50 this time. Adding 
weight to the case for giving business more than 
usual Is the fear, as Senator Alan Cranston, Demo- 
crat of California, put It, that "a sweeping, across- 
the-board tax cut" for Individuals "would boost con- 
ju m erism” and set off a new round of Inflation. 

Fear of inflation and the pro-investment vogue 
yiwMi tbc Carter Administration will design Its tax- 
cuts for individuals as compensatory — just enough 
to offset the scheduled Jan. X rise In the Social Se- 
curity tax and the extra bite Uncle Sam takes as 



Very up In the air is whether Congress ican 

write a pBO-tavestment tax bill that also kee ps faith 

with two cardinal tenete of the tax retoiTO philosophy 

that candidate Jimmy Carter embraced in 1976, 
when he said the tax code was a "disgrace.’’ Those 
tenets are simplicity and "horizontal equity, the 
principle that persons with equal incomes should pay 
roughly equal taxes. 

In conflict with horizontal equity are proposes in- 
centives for savings and investment th a t would re- 
duce on capital gates and investment income 
and defer indefinitely taxes on reinvested capital 
gates and stock dividends. To objections that such 
preferences benefit the rich, advocates reply t hat; if 
the country wants more savings, it must get them 
from the middle class and the wealthy. 

A fundamental ideological issue is raised by sav- 
ings incentives p roposed by conservatives, such as 
Bfichael J. Baskin send John Shaven m 
Stanford University, who recommend that the 
United States shift from taxing income to taxing ««>. 
sumption. Such a departure from the ability-to-pay 
theory of "progressive’' income taxes would provoke 
a tremendous debate in Congress and in the country. 
Although the advocates say taxing only the part of in- 
come that is spent, rather than saved, need be no less 
"progressive” than the tax code Is now, opponents 
say this would amount to a soak-tbe-poor sales tax. ? 

Some conservatives and liberals propose repealing 
the corporate income tax, but there is no sign that 
Congress is re$dy to make ’such a radical change. 
There is broad consensus on simplifying and speed- 
ing up business deductions for the cost of equipment 
and factories, so-called write-offs for deprecia ti on. 
But there is disagreement over how to do it. 

A business-backed bill, with 296 House co-sponsors; 
would lump all adbets into three depredation catego- 
ries — 10 years for buildings, five years for equip, 
meat, three years for vehicles. The Administration 
opposes the bill and even staunch advocates of faster 
j ffpnyiaHwi such as Senator Lloyd Bentsen, Demo- 
crat of Texas and chairman of the Joint Economic 
"Committee, have been backing away from it. A 
major Administration objection is that it would skew 
investment away from machines and toward build- 
ings, and possibly induce a flight of indnstry from 
okter cities to suburbs or the Sun Belt states. 

The list of worthy purposes that might be served by 
changes in the tax system is almost endless.. The 
trouble with all of them is that they cost the Treasury 
money. Even with Mr. Carter’s hopes of a balanced 
1981 budget already dashed by the recession, Ms re- 
cent emphasis on fiscal prudence will require Mm to 
-5 tailOra 1981 tax package of modest] “ 


A Poll-Watcher’s Notes on Inflation, Unemployment, Women’s Rights 


Even Carter’s Successes 
May Be Helping Reagan 


ByE.J. DIONNE Jr. 


Whatever the economic merits of President Car- 
ter’s anti-inflation program, the political effect has, 
so far, been less. than bracing. 

The New York Times/ CBS News Poll released 
last week showed Mr. Reagan building an 11-point 
lead over the President. Mr. Carter's ratings across 
the board — an the economy, on foreign 
policy and on overall performance — 
had dropped at least as much as the rate 
of inflation. 

The numbers suggested something 
else as well: Up to now, Mr. Carter’s 
economic program has done little to win 
Mm support among those Americans 
most worried about inflation. These citi- 
zens are strongly for Ronald Reagan, as 
they were for Gerald R. Ford four years 
ago. What the program has done, how- 
ever, is increase the number of Ameri- 
cans more worried about unemploy- 
ment than inflation. While in the past 
such voters flocked to the Democrats — 

Mr. Carter carried them by nearly 2 to 1 
in 1976, according to The Times /CBS 
News Poll — those who were worrying 
last week were divided about evenly be- 
tween Mr. Carter and Mr. Reagan. _ 

If anything, Mr. Carter’s difficulty 
may be even worse than it seems. The 
employment issue is hurting hirf espe- 
cially among a group of voters Mr. Rea- 
gan hopes to woo away from the Demo- 
crats. 

These are the millions of blue-collar 
white? who are still largely loyal to the 
Democratic Party’s liberal agenda oh 
economics, but are regarded as sympa- 
thetic to some of the former California Governor’s 
conservative views on other issues, particularly on 
welfare and on programs to help black Americans. 

The poll found that despite a certain liberalization, 
racial stereotypes persist. The survey asked: “What 
do you think is the main cause of black unemploy- 
ment — not enough jobs to go around, people not hav- 
ing the right kind of skills, or people just not wanting 
to work?” Among whites, the largest group —43 per- 
cent — answered a lack of desire to work. Mr. Rea- 
gan ran 20 points ahead of Mr. Carter among white 
Americans overall, but he did even better among 
whiles who said the cause of black unemployment 
was laziness. This was the case across all income 
groups, but could be most critical in his effort to at- 
tract normally Democratic lower-income whites. 


a year, just under 40 percent of all whites polled, 
those who gave the "laziness” response preferred 
Mr! Reagan by 30 points. Among those who at- 
tributed, black unemployment to other causes, Mr. 
Reagan led by only 14 points. 

Mr. Reagan’s strategists have counted on persist- 
ent racial conservatism to help their candidate 
among the blue-collar voters, who until recently 
showed signs of sticking with the President. They. 



Among those with family incomes of less than $15,00(1 


didn’t expect the added help Mr. Carter gave them 
with his economic policies. The Times /CBS News 
survey suggested that Mr. Reagan was adding to his 
racially conservative blue-collar base the votes of 
white workers who are not particularly conservative 
on race, but are concerned about rising joblessness. 

Such a one-two punch could be devastating. “Car- 
ter is inheriting the political downside of the econ- 
omy and pulling Into our camp people we couldn’t 
have reached by an appeal to traditional values," 
said Dr. Richard Wirthlin, Mr. Reagan’s pollster. 
Dr. Wirthlin added that Mr. Reagan was running sig- 
nificantly better In states with higher unemployment 
rates than In more economically well-off areas. Pat- 
rick Caddell, Mr. Carter’s pollster, said he too saw a 
serious difficulty, if blue-collar voters began toatray 
to Mr. Reagan in large numbers. But Mr. Caddell 


said he saw one potential point of profit: While 
voters* perceptions of where the economy now stands 
have crumbled, their feelings about the future are 
actually Improving. "They’ve perceived the 
trough,” Mr. Caddell said. “Da most recession elec- 
tions — which usually helped the Democrats because 
Republicans were in power — expectations were 
going down on Election Day,” he added. "This time, 
expectations may be going up.” 

Dr. Wirthlin sees another complex of issues help- 
ing Mr. Reagan, those involving traditional values. 
Paradoxically, while substantial majorities in last 
week's Times/CBS News Poll opposed Mr. Reagan’s 
position on two key social issues, a constitutional 
amendment to ban abortions and the Equal Rights 
Amendment, these issues actually seemed to be help- 
ing Mm. In the survey, the Equal. Rights Amendment 
— opposed by . Mr. Reagan — wax favored, 54 to 38 
percent. The, amendment to ban abortions — which 
Mr. Reagan supports — was opposed, 57’ 
to35 percent. 

Moreover, 41 percent of those who had ■ 
opinions on bath issues disagreed with 
Mr. Reagan, while only 19 percent- 
shared Mr. Reagan’s conservative view 
on both questions. The fact that some 40 
percent of those who bad opinions took 
what many feminists and conservatives 
regard as "inconsistent" positions — - 
supporting both the E.R.A. and the 
abortion ban or opposing them both'— 
suggests how complex is the constella- 
tion of attitudes on social questions. 

Critical for Mr. Reagan, however; is 
the fact that he seems not to be tent' 
among those who disagree with him an 
these issues, but is helped Immensely - 
among those who agree with him; toe 
National Right to Life Committee, for 
example, last week endorsed him be- 
cause of his abortion stand. Among 
those who disagree with one or both of 
Mr. Reagan’s positions on these mat- 
ters, he still runs ahead of both Mr. Car- 
ter and John B. Anderson, the independ- 
ent candidate. And those who want to 
ban abortions arid stop the Equal Rights 
Amendment flock to Mr. Reagan and 
give him a2-to-l edge. 

It Is, however, the economy that Is 
helping Mr. Reagan touch pools of voters be could not 
reach on other issues.- In toe past. Democrats have 
often been able to counter the appeal ol conservative 
candidates on social questions by invoking the me- 
mory of Mr; Hoover’s Depression. This' strategy 
helped Hubert Humphrey win back millions of blue- 
collar voters from George Wallace in 1968. It nearly 
won Mr. Humphrey the Presidency. 

Mr. Carter may yet find a way to put bis Demo- 
cratic label and popular memories of former Repub- 
lican policies to work for him. For the moment, how- 
ever, it is Mr. Reagan who can savor modeling his 
appeal on that of Frank] in D_ Roosevelt, a Democrat 
whom he himself supported in the days of the Great 
Depression, when the former actor was a liberal and 
when Democratic economics seemed to maav the 
only alternative to disaster.' . 
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[f the House 
Had to Pick 
The Next 
President . . 


‘•-•■s .rV'-'i' By WARREN WEAVER Jr. 

• ’ [ 

.. - • i : V WASHINGTON — For a country in which many voters 

_ ' ■ -* 1 *‘nJy dimly grasp the operation of the Electoral College, the 

f '■ :.j. . ''^.>rt»pect that, the next President may be chosen by the 
■ ^ouse of Representatives is both startling and mysterious. 
Nevertheless, the emergence of John B. Anderson as an 
'-H^dependent candidate with vote-getting potential has led 
‘ ■ ..." "a Politicians of both major parties to fear that an obscure and 

L i"T- r ',," -r | “rchaic selection system imbedded in the Constitution m 
“ r j, . ' * .-■804 mil be called into play for Che first' time in more than 

. ■ .. ; *>£.50 years. That system could delay the selection of a Presi- 
ient for months after Election Day. It could also frustrate 
-»y ; he popular will and radically alter the campaign strategy 
if virtually all candidates running for House seats this year 
. ^ i ^ind the national parlies that try to help them. 

. “ V-..S1 All this hinges on the possibility that neither of the an- 

h ^ -^thdpated .major-party candidates. President Carter and 
''"fcodald Reagan, will secure an absolute majority of the elec- 
* "*■ oral vote — 278 of 538 — on Nov. 4 because Mr. Anderson 
5 -• •' ^^^arries one or more states and the rest of the vote is very 
' t:i ‘ ■ iiTTUosely divided. Parenthetically: it is passible that some of 
» ' * jie electors could resolve such a deadlock at the start by lg- 
:/Haring the election results in their states, switching their 
’ ■ : a . ;-iTjBippat to. the leading candidate and promoting him to a 
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Assuming, however, that the electors remained faithful 
,V their constituents and no candidate achieved 270 votes, 

rusty Federalistic machinery of the Twelfth Amend- 
r t s ^Ijnent would automatically grind Into motion for the first 
^ ^ ilthne since 1824. The Constitution provides an outline of the 

* U ' T ‘ ^'procedure but almost no detail: The House of Represen ta- 

' KTji m. * 

• .*1.. 


fives “immediately” meets to choose the new President 
from among the three highest electoral-vote winners. It de- 
cides by a curious system under which each state delegation 
casts a single vote, and the winner must receive an absolute 
majority of the state votes, now 26 out 6f 50. 

Almost all authorities agree that the House members 
matring the decision will be those elected in November, not 
those now sitting. The Twentieth Amendment provides for 
swearing in the new Congress on Jan. 3, and a 1932. Federal 
law requires the electoral votes, technically cast the previ- 
ous December, to be officially counted at a-joint session of 
Congress on Jan. 6. 
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In the presen t House, 28 state delegations are controlled 
by Democrats; 12 by Republicans, and nine, evenly divided. 
So it might appear that the November election of a similarly 
balanced House would assure Mr. Carter re-election over 
Mr. Reagan, with Mr. Anderson getting no support at all. no 
matter what the Electoral College results were. 

But party leaders are , convinced the situation in fact 
could be much more complicated and uncertain. In the first 
place, this theoretical Democratic control is precarious; 
there are 11 states in which the shift of a single seat would 
shift the state from one party to the other. If only four of the 
11 shifted to Republican control, and nine states remained 


evenly divided, thus not affecting the outcome, Mr. Carter 
would lose bis majority. What’s more, there is no certainty 
at all that members of this new House would follow strict 
party lines in choosing the President. The tentative assump- 
tion now Is that a Representative would feel the strongest 
political pressure to vote for the candidate who carried his 
or her home district; doing otherwise would presumably in- 
vite defeat by the same nfajority in the next election. 

Although the issue has not yet fully developed, candi- 
dates for the House this fall are likely to run as pledged to 
support (a) the Presidential nominee who carries the dis- 
trict, (b) whoever carries the state, (c) whoever wins the 
largest popular vote nationally, (d) whoever wins the larg- 
est electoral vote total, or (e) remain uncommitted. 

Some analysts predict that Congressional candidates' 
decisions on which option to follow could prove to be the 
most significant issue in many House districts, particularly 
if the polls Indicate the likelihood of an Electoral College 
deadlock as November approaches. Mervin Reid, the au- 
thoritative California polster, now estimates the prospect of 
a House Presidential selection at 35 percent. 

This possibility has also led both major parties to draft 
new alternative strategies for their respective House cam- 
paigns. In an ordinary election year, the goal has been sim- 
ply to capture or retain a majority of the 435 seats: in 1980. 
the focus could be on the handful of districts that would shift 
control of a state delegation from one party to the other and 
thus produce one of those 28 essential Presidential votes. 

If none of the three top contenders can muster these 28 
votes in the House, the Twelfth Amendment has still more 
surprises in store. The Senate then meets and votes on the 
two Vice Presidential candidates with the highest electoral 
vote totals. Each senator casts one vote, with an absolute 
majority of 51 required for election. If no senator abstains — 
the list of possible complications in the Twelfth- Amendment 
scenario is virtually endless — this should guarantee a Vice 
President, who then becomes acting President until the 
House is able, one way or other, to produce 26 votes for one 
of the Presidential candidates. 

The pressures that would almost certainly be exerted on 
key members of House delegations to shift their votes are al- 
ready giving Capitol Hill prognosticators nightmares. 
Whether current law would permit Presidential candidates 
to spend any funds at all during such a November 4- to- Janu- 
ary 8 “campaign” is much in doubt. . 

Will mastery of this arcania be necessary? This selec- 
tion system was actually used to resolve the 1824 election. 
That year, lour candidates divided the electoral vote; An- 
drew Jackson led John Quincy Adams, 99-CO-84, but fell short 
of a majority. Henry Clay, who ran fourth, threw his support 
to Adams in the House and was rewarded with the post of 
Secretary of State in the Adams Administration. That was- 
when the steam locomotive was reshaping American des- 
tiny. What deals the Twelfth Amendment might inspire in 
the Atomic Age appear incalculable. 


In the War on Crime, Big Guns 
Are Trained on Tiny Targets 


By EDWARD T. 


WASHINGTON — The Internal Revenue Service, once 
considered law enforcement’s most .effective weapon 
against organized crime, corrupt politicians and high-level 
narcotics traffickers, has fallen on hard times. From with- 
out, other law enforcement agencies and their supporters on 
Capitol Hill complain that the agency has almost withdrawn 
from the war against big-time cr iminals , choosing instead 
to pursue “nickel-and-dime” tax cases. From within, many 
I.R.S. criminal investigators make the same claim, adding 
that they are further frustrated by mountains of paperwork 
and "straitjacket” conditions. 

The situation has been at least seven years in the mak- 
ing and, according to critics both in and out of the agency, 
stems from two sources: the Tax Reform Act of 1976, which 
severely restricts the activities of tax investigators and the 
information they can share with other law enforcement 
agencies; and a decision by the revenue service's policy- 
makers to concentrate the enforcement program on ordi- 
nary taxpayers. “Obviously, I.R.S. must be aggressive in 
collecting the nation’s taxes,” Senator Sam Nunn, Demo- 
crat of Georgia, said last week, “but I can understand the 
skepticism of a smalltown waitress who is caught for under- 
reporting her tips when organized crime millionaires escape 
without reporting a cent of their illegal income.' ’ 

Mr. Nunn and several other senators are trying to 
amend the “disclosure” provisions of the tax act so it would 
be easier for other law enforcement agencies to obtain from 
the revenue service information, both tax-related and non 
tax-related, for criminal investigations. The senators are 
also attempting to amend the “summons” provisions of the 
law to give the revenue service easier access to “third- 
party” records, such as an individual’s bank records. The 
law now permits taxpayers to routinely block enforcement 
of such summonses for months at least. 

Closer Cooperation Promised 

With such pressure building on Capitol HI 11, Commis- 
sioner Jerome Kurtz has given modified, but unenthusiastic, 
support to the amendments. In testimony before a Senate 
subcommittee June 20, Mr. Kurtz pledged closer coopera- 
tion with other law enforcement agencies. But he has also 
warned that the Government must be careful not to sacrifice 
the legitimate privacy rights of taxpayers in the name of 
more effective law enforcement. As he stated in his testimo- 
ny, “The service probably has more information concerning 
the lives and affairs of individuals than any other agency of 
the Federal Government.” 

Indeed, the right to privacy is the principal argument of 
opponents of the amendments. John H. F. Shattuck, director 
of the Washington office of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, contends that tax returns and related information do 
not “belong” to the Government. Rather, he has said, such 
information is held in “special trust by the I.R.S. for its 
unique, important purpose of collecting taxes.” To dissemi- 
nate that information to other Government agencies, 'no - 
matter bow meritorious the motivation, violates that trust, 
Mr. Shattuck has argued. 

The revenue service began shifting resources away 
from organized crime, political corruption and drug cases 
during the administration of Donald C. Alexander, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue from 1973 to 1977. Mr. Alexander, 
who was denounced by many agents for curtailing their ac- 
tivities, said in 1974 that the tax laws had to be enforced im- 
partially. Therefore, he said, be shifted “the overall empha- 
sis of our criminal enforcement activities” toward, the ordi- 
nary taxpayer. Mr. Kurtz, who succeeded Mr. Alexander, 
has followed the same policy. 

Fallout from the ‘Enemies List’ 

Concerned about violations of taxpayers' privacy — tax 
returns were often routinely passed to other agencies, and 
former President Richard M. Nixon tried to use the I.R.S. 
audit process against his political “enemies” — Congress 
adopted the disclosure provisions in 1976. Now, an agency 
that wants a tax return or related information must obtain a 
court order, often a time-consuming process. An agent can 
be imprisoned for five years and fined $5,000 for violating 
the disclosure provisions, even inadvertently. 

Critics of the law contend that it has virtually stopped 
the flow, of information from the revenue service to other 
Government agencies. They also complain that policymak- 
ers have interpreted the law so narrowly that the revenue 
service’s refusal to share information is often ludicrous. Ex- 
amples abound in a recent report prepared by Che Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations. ' 

Item; A Drug Enforcement Administration investiga- 
tor gave an E.RJ>. agent a list of possible tax evaders. The 
investigator later misplaced his own copy and asked the 
agent for a copy of the original list. 

The request was refused on the ground that the list was 
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now a tax matter and ' therefore could not be disclosed. 

Item: A revenue service official on the West Coast came 
upon information indicating that a policeman had received a 
bribe, and wanted to notify local authorities, but the disclo- 
sure provisions required him to pass the information on to 
agency h e adquarters. It decided not to notify local authori- 
ties and the policeman was not prosecuted. 

As cooperative efforts between the revenue service and 
other agencies has diminished, “a chasm, a broad and deep 
chasm" has developed, according to Philip B. Heymarui, the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s criminal division. The revenue service agent who led 
the investigation of former Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
said the case could not have succeeded without close cooper- 
ation with the Justice Department. Such cooperation, ac- 
cording to Eugene P. Twardowicz, who has left the agency, 
would not be possible under present legal restrictions. 

Revenue service officials in Washington clearly resent 
what one called the “drumbeat” from critics claiming that 
they have gone “soft cm crime.” Pointing to corporate and 
tax shelter investigations, they argue that the I.R.S. Is still 
involved in sophisticated criminal inquiries. Mr. Kurtz told 
the Senate that the agency was considering shifting substan- 
tially more resources iqto organized crime, narcotics and 
similar investigations. If he follows through and if the tax 
act is a m ended, many in law enforcement believe the reve- 
nue service will have started on the road to recovery. 
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President Val6ry Giscard d’Estaing 

France Adds New 
Weight to the 
Balance of Power 

France, the odd man out among 
Western nuclear powers since jt de- 
fected from North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization militar y commands, has 
long been embarrassed by the limited 
range of its Pluton missiles — barely 
sufficient to hit targets in West Ger- 
many, Paris’s chief ally. A new, long- 
er-range mobile missile system is 
under development and last week, 
President Valdry Giscard d’Estaing 
announced that France had tested a 
new warhead, a prototype of a neutron 
bomb warhead that may significantly 
alter the balance of power in Europe. 

The decision on whether to produce 
neutron bombs in quantity will be 
made within two or three years, Mr. 
Giscard d'Estaing said, depending on 
progress on weapons limitations. 

Neutron warheads kill people by 
radiation, with less damage to prop- 
erty from heat and blast than other nu- 
clear weapons. They could knock out 
Soviet tanks, which enjoy a 3-to-l ad- 
vantage over Western tanks in Central 
Europe, with out TeVelingaSmuch of 
the cities or poisoning as much of the 
land and water as the tactical nukes 
nowon guard there. Critics warn, how- 
ever, that neutron warhead devasta- 
tion still would be considerable and 
that the availability of such relatively 
“cleanly” weapons could m^ke nu- 
clear warfare more likely. 

The United States planned to deploy 
neutron bombs in Europe in 1977 and 
persuaded Bom to accept them. ' In 
1978, President Carter suspended the 
project (embarrassing West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt) with the 
intent to Improve prospects for the 
Strategic Arms limitation Treaty 
with Moscow. Leonid I. Brezhnev has 
said that the Russians have tested a 
neutron bomb but did not produce it. 

After the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, Harold Brown, the Secretary of 
Defense, said the United States should 
review the suspension. Last week, the 
Administration said it had continued 
to produce components (basically the 
weapon is a modified hydrogen bomb) 
and could assemble neutron warheads 
on short notice — but would not do so 
for fear of reaction that could jeopard- 
ize Its plans to deploy new medium- 
range nuclear weapons in Europe. 

Ruling Party Is 
Victor in Japan 

In electoral terms, the death this 
month of Prime Minister Masayoshi 
Ohira has turned out to benefit his Lib- 
eral Democratic Party. Although the 
party has ruled Japan alone for 25 
years, its eroding strength made a 
coalition partner seem possible. 

Instead, last week the party won a 
whopping 30-seat majority in the 511- 
member lower house and an 5-seat 
majority in the 252-member upper 
chamber. 

Respect for the dead and a sympa- 
thy vote had something to do with the 
Liberal Democrats’ success. Perhaps 
equally significant, however, the 
death of Mr. Ohira, one of the party’s 
five faction leaders, stilled internal 
feuding that began when he refused to 
resign after electoral setbacks. 

The unity may be only campaign- 
deep, however. Between Mr. Obira’s 
state funeral July 9 and Parliament’s 
opening July 17, the Liberal Demo- 
crats must choose a Prime Minister. 

Normally, the decision is made by a 
party convention held every two 
years, but a special convention could 
be called. The victor could be Toshio 
Xomoto, who is credited with enroll- 
ing, with the help of a fortune made in 
shipping, one third of the Liberal 
Democrats' three million registered 
members. 


Reinforcing Claims 
To East Jerusalem 

Representatives of-Israei. and Egypt 
are due in Washington next week to 
discuss the deadlocked West Bank au- 
tonomy negotiations. But the one issue 
that Israel insists is not negotiable — 
the status of Jerusalem — has clouded 


the prospects. Israel announced last 
week that Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin will move his office to. a new 
building in East Jerusalem. 

"We don’t consider demonstrating 
our convictions about Jerusalem con- 
troversial,”- a Government official 
said, noting that East Jerusalem, un- 
like the other Arab spoils of the 1997 . 
war, had been annexed by Israel. 

But controversy there was. The 
United Nations rejects the annexation 
and under Moslem prodding, the Se- 
curity Council was expected to cen- 
sure Israel this week for the seventh 
time in three months. 

President Anwar el-Sadat of Egypt 
broke off the autonomy talks in May 
after a rightist Israeli submitted a bill 
in Parliament declaring Jerusalem Is- 
rael's eternal capital. Egypt contends 
that the Arab residents of East Jerusa- 
lem, who are not Israeli citizens, 
should be allowed to vote in eventual 
West Bank elections. Israel rejects 
such participation. 

In New York last week, Osama el 
Baz, an Egyptian Under Secretary of 
State, said the Begin Government’s 
latest assertion of sovereignty over 
East Jerusalem “appears designed to 
scare away Palestinian moderates” 
from participating in any West Bank 
autonomy plan. 

India Loses 
Its Heir Apparent 

San jay Gandhi was brash, head- 
strong and he often took chances. Last 
week, he died as he had lived, crashing 
in a small stunt plane as he challenged 
gravity in a giant loop. 

The plane landed in a drainage 
canal not far from the residence of his 
mother. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. He was 33 years old and his 
death dashed his supporters’ hopes 
that he would someday succeed his 
mdther as she bad followed her father, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Sanjay, his mother’s sole political 
confidant, was reviled by many as an 
arrogant and lawless “crown prince.” 
But he had devoted followers, too, and 
lately had become a political power in 
bis own right. 

Critics blamed him for Mrs. 
Gandhi’s defeat, in 1977, after 11 years 
as Prime Minister. He bad personified 
the excesses of 20 months of autocratic 
„• “-emergency”- rule, directing, arrests 
of- thousands of political .opponents, 
dispossessing squatters iir the path of 
urban improvements, foxing vasecto- 
mies on villagers in an ill-starred cam- 
paign for birth control. 

Out of power, he was convicted on 
charges of burning a film parodying 
his mother and sentenced to two years 
of hard labor. The two Gandhis faced 
dozens of other charges brought before 
special courts established to expedite 
trials on their alleged abuses. 

Last year, when their opponents lost 
control of Parliament, be organized 
Mrs. Gandhi’s return to power. There 
was plenty of money available for 
jeeps, loudspeakers and posters to per- 
suade 200 million poor ($150 per capita 
income), largely illiterate voters; bis 
mother had given him an automotive 
factory when he was 26. They won big. 
Sanjay’s hand-picked candidates took 
a third o’ the seats, giving him clout in- 
depenuc-r.. of his mother. 

The spe-iJ trials were dropped, and 
a chief witi-.i&s recanted; the Supreme 
Court reversed Sanjay’s conviction. In 
elections forced on tight hostile state- 
governments, the Coogress-I (for Indi- 
ra) party won in seven. Early this 
month, Mrs. Gandhi had to restrain 
sycophants who wanted to make San- 
jay Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
India’s largest state. 

Insisting be had been “wrongly ma- 
ligned,” Sanjay’s defenders praised 
his dynamism, contempt for red tape 
and aplomb in the face of near-univer- 
sal scorn after the 1977 defeat. 

Quiet Victory for 
Salvador Leftists 

El Salvador’s leftist factions scored 
an important victory last week and. 
despite 2,000 political killings since 
Jan. 1, it was achieved largely without 
bloodshed. 

An alliance pf opposition parties and 
unions, who have demanded the resig- 
nation of the military-civilian junta, 
called a two-day general strike. Ob- 
served with only scattered incidents, 
the strike was the latest indication 
that* Marxist factions, perhaps learn- 
ing from Nicaragua’s victorious San- 
dinists, are now cooperating with mod- 
erate groups. 

The United States, however, contin- 
ues to support the center-right Salva- 
doran junta. Under Washington’s 
pressure, the regime has decreed eco- 
nomic and agricultural reforms. But it 
has not been able to keep army right- 
ists from harassing, and sometimes 
killing, leftist labor, peasant and stu- 
dent groups. 

In a bitter internal debate in Wash- 
ington over nearby Guatemala, the 
United States Ambassador, Frank V. 
Ortiz Jr., who has been criticized as 
too closely identified with the military 
regime, is to be replaced . shortly. 
“Guatemala is a blood bath waiting to 
happen,” he said, urging support for 
the political middle against both ultra- 
rightists and far leftists emboldened 
by Cuban and (perhaps) Soviet sup- 
port. 

Barbara Slavin 
and Milt Freud enheim 


It’s Hard 
To Relax in 
A Dragon’s 
Back Yard 


By HENRY KAMM 

KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia— The Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, founded 13 years ago to fur- 
ther political, economic and social cooperation, held 
its annual foreign ministers conference last week. As 
at last year’s meeting and the year before, however, 
only one subject occupied the ministers in their pub- 
lic speeches, remarks to the press and conversations 
in the corridors — Indochina. How to live with Viet- 
nam on the warpath has become an obsession. 

The subject imposed itself on the ministers with 
exceptional force because of an ugly clash whose 
echoes resounded in the conference hail and caused 
delegates to slip away from sessions to ask journal- 
ists for the latest news. Earlier this month, Tha 
the “front-line state” with long borders with 
nam's clients, Cambodia and Laos, had repa trilled 
8,600 Cambodian refugees; 80 percent of them Were 
women and children. Vietnam responded to tins ‘ 
ceived provocation last week in its customary 
with armed force. 

Before the repatriation, Vietnam had made 
its. opposition to the move, which it consid 
open reinforcement of anti-Vietnamese 
ments in Cambodia. The view is not u 
7,000 of the 8,600 Cambodians repatriated went 
the Sakaeo camp, severely administered by follow- 
ers of the deposed Prime Minister, Pol Pot, info a 
border area that is a Pol Pot redoubt. * 


Before dawn on Monday, Vietnam retaliated with 
a strike across the Thai border — not across thtiPol 
Pot stronghold, which Hanoi’s forces have found 
inaccessible and keenly defended, but throughen- 
campments of tens of thousands of unarmed refugees 


Thai soldiers and civilians take cover during 
figbtlng with Vietnamese troops 
near the Thai-Cambodian 



astride the frontier. In the two-day attack on three 
Thai villages, 97 soldiers on both sides were reported 
killed. Civilians caught in the crossfire paid the 
heaviest price. 

. Thailand's Foreign Minister, Air Chief Marshal 
Siddhi Savetsila, said the attack drove more than 

100.000 Cambodian refugees into Thailand, adding to 

300.000 Indochinese refugees already there. In Wash- 
ington, the United States ordered a speed-up of mili- 
tary deliveries to Thailand and appealed to Vietnam 
“to refrain from any further aggressive actions.” A 
copy of- the appeal was handed to the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, Anatoly F. Dobrynin. Visiting Bangkok, the 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister, Nguyen Co Thach, 
denied that the border was violated. Two American 
photographers and two International Red Cross offi- 
cials were seized there by Vietnamese troops. 

At the ASEAN meeting, speeches were hastily re- 
written to condemn Vietnam in the strongest terms 
and assure Thailand of maximum verbal support. 
The most articulate and openly anti-Vietnamese 
Minister, Smathamby Rajaratnam of Singapore, 
dominated the public proceedings with the harshest 
denunciations of Hanoi and its principal supporter 
and source of weaponry, the Soviet Union. 

China Design Worries Allies 
Beneath the surface unity, different conceptions 
continued. Not that ASEAN is divided; a more sin- 
glemindedly anti-Communist grouping would be 
hard to find. Malaysia. Indonesia and the Philippines 
are as opposed to all Communist powers, particu- 
larly in Asia, as are Thailand and Singapore. But the 
nations differ on how to protect their remarkable in- 
dependence and growing prosperity against tbesepa- 
rate.threats from Vietnam and China. * 

Thailand, which geography has placed on the In- 
dochinese peninsula but which, by astute politics, 
has been spared both colonialism and Communism, 
has had the Vietnamese Army as its neighbor in Laos 
since 1975, in Cambodia since last year. It sees Viet- 
nam as the overriding menace and, by extension, 
China, Vietnam's most direct enemy, as a friend. 
With China, Thailand believes that the Pol Pot 
forces, tiie most efficient force fighting against Viet- 
nam, must be fully supported and, that although its 
“government” controls neither significant territory 
nor population, it must be recognized as Cambodia’s 
only legitimate regime. Because Thailand is in Viet- 
nam’s direct line of fire, its allies readily rally to sup- 


port its diplomatic position. 

Some do so more from a sense of duty than convic- 
tion that Thailand has chosen the most imaginative 
or constructive course. Malaysia and Indonesia have 
no hesitation in supporting a strongly anti-Vietnam- 


ese line but are deeply worried about an ally that at- 
taches its policy to a Chinese design. They fear China 
more than any other power. Malaysia’s population is 
nearly 40 percent ethnic Chinese; they are deeply 
anti-Communist and among the world's most adept 
practitioners of free enterprise, but the MaJay-domfc 
fated Government remains traumatized by the fodfc 
Chines e-inspired Communist insurrection in the- 
1940’s and 1950’s and deeply suspicous of Peking's 

possible use of the ethnic Chinese as a fifth column, * 

Indonesia has not forgotten Its late President Su- 
karno's alignment with China and its conviction that 
China fomented a coup in 1965. Neither Malaysia nor 
Indonesia has fully integrated its ethnic Chinese, 
which in Indonesia constitute only about 5 million in 
the population of 135 million. Both consider Viet- 
nam’s dominance over Laos and Cambodia and its 
hostility to China as elements of policy to be ex- 
ploited for their own security interests. They recog- 
nize Thailand’s predicament but are privately criti- 
cal of Bangkok’s reliance on China to restrain Viet- 
nam’s ambitions. They find Thailand's commitment , 
to maintaining the Pol Pot resistance — in whose fu- 
ture they have no faith — understandable but politi- 
cally sterile and shortsighted. Reluctantly, Kuala 
Lumpur and Jakarta have concluded that it might be 
better to assent to Vietnam's told over Cambodia as 
inevitable and to strive for an accommodation to . 
keep Vietnam at bay witiput relying on a Chinese, 
role whose long-term dangers they consider greater 
than its short-term benefits. 

But they took no comfort from conversations with. 
Vietnamese officials. “They know only one tool of’ 
policy,” said a Malaysian minister, “the hammer." - 

Bedeviled with the intransigence of the two Com. 
munist powers and painfully conscious of the nar- 
rowness of their options, the five foreign minister* 
who met here on Friday with Secretary of State Ed- 
mund S. Muskte impressed him with their hope that a 
more palpable United States role in Southeast Asia 
might widen their range of. responses. But how the 
United States should implement a higher interest in 
the region, from which only recently it extricated it- 
self with such travail, remained undefined. 
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Agricultural T roubles Go 
T o Common Market Roots 


By PAUL LEWIS 

PARIS — Europe's summer farm wars are under 
way again, as irate producers dump unsold fruit on 
the highways, herd hapless calves into local tax of- 
fices and overturn lorries bringing food from Spain. 

As usual, the farmers say they are protesting low 
prices, although European food costs about twice 
world market levels. But this year, the farmers have 
a deeper cause for concern. Events strongly suggest 
that Europe’s Common Agricultural Policy, which 
sets high prices and thus encourages massive over- 
production, is finally breaking down under the 
weight of its own contradictions. As the policy splin- 
ters, it is also raising fresh questions about the future 
shape and cohesion of the Common Market. 

Caveat emptor, or let the buyer beware, may have 
been a useful maxim in ancient Rome. But where 
food is concerned, Europeans have little freedom to 
choose the cheapest produce. Under the Common 
Agricultural Policy, the nine Common Market gov- 
ernments set roughly uniform prices for the main 
farm products each year, undertake to buy all unsold 
production at these prices and prevent foreign 
producers from undercutting their own farmers by 
slapping a variable levy on food imports which auto- 
matically raises their price to the community level. 

A Symbol of European Solidarity 

However wasteful, protectionist and inflationary 
the policy may seem, it was, until -comparatively re- 
cently, almost universally accepted in Europe as a 
major step in the continent's postwar drive toward 
greater unity. High, guaranteed farm prices were 
deemed to promote social stability in countries that 
still had many small, inefficient fanners. The 
French Government, in particular, saw the policy as 
fair compensation for the risks it ran in accepting 
free trade within the European Economic Com- 
munity and in exposing its own industrialists to 
competition from their German rivals. Perhaps 
more significantly, by agreeing to finance the costs 
of a policy designed to help agricultural countries at ■ 
the expense of industrial ones, the Common Market's 
founding fathers saw their efforts as symbolizing Eu- 
rope’s nascent economic and political solidarity. 

This year, however, the consensus in favor of high 
farm prices has started to break down, for a number 
of interrelated reasons. The first was that Britain 
found Itself paying a disproportionate share of the 
Community’s $22 billion annual budget, nearly 70 
percent of which Is spent on buying up the mountains 
of surplus butter, beef and other foodstuffs that high 
prices encourage farmers to produce. 

Under Common Market law, member countries 
pay into the budget all their receipts from import 
levies and duties and up to 1 percent of the yield of 
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A shepherd tends Ms flock near Bilbao, Spain. 


their national sales taxes. This procedure discrimi- 
nates badly against a country such as Britain, which 
has a small and efficient agriculture and tradition- 
ally buys its food on. world markets. ‘ 

After an acrimonious fight. Prime ^Minister Mar- 
gam Thatcher finally persuaded the other eight 
Community members last month to reduce Britain’s 
budget contribution substantially for the next three 


years. But the effect of the deal was to increase Ger- ^ *. 

many’s share sharply at a time when the Bonn Gov- 7* 1 ; ' : 
eminent is worried about rising public spending and ^ - * .< 

inflation. Overnight, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, ' 
who had previously tolerated the Common Agricul- -" : 
tural Policy as a useful way of keeping Germany's i-.- 
many small farmers happy, rediscovered his pris- . 
tine belief in the virtues of the free market. 

Pressure for reform also comes from the mathe- 
matical reality that farm spending is increasing so V.-. 
fast that within a couple of years it will be eating up 4I 
the whole yield of taxes earmarked to finance the ... 
Community budget. Since the Nine have already said 7-.’ 
they do not want to contribute^ more to the Comrouni- 
ty, they must.eitfaer curb farm spending or renege on 
their committment to develop the poorer regions in 
southern Italy, Ireland and Britain. ; 

Political Problems for Giscard 

In France, the farm policy is still regarded as the 4 
main benefit derived from Common Market man- IS"..' 
bership, which puts President Valery Giscard d’Es- <- r •• • 
taing — like Chancellor Schmidt, seeking re-election 'j- 
— into a difficult position. The Presidents answer ■ 

has been to call for a delay in Community pl ans to ‘ 
admit Spain and Portugal, arguing that the farm ‘l’,'"" >• 
policy must be ironed out first. After all, to extend ' * . 

the Nine's present price support system for olive oil 
to Spain alone would cost more than $1 billion. By *:, 

' threatening to bold up the entry of these largely agri- < 4 * .. 
cultural nations, Mr. Giscard d'Estaing also wins .'O ’ tv.. 
favor with southern French farmers, whose fear of ...* 
■competition from cheaper Spanish produce nod wine v. ; ’ 
led them this month tq menace Spanish drivers and ■■ 
to destroy trucks. ' * * ■ ■ 

Reform. ideas have been raised, but not formally \ ■ 

introduced. Chancellor Schmidt has; suggested the ^ 1 ... h 
Nine might find some money to pay for Spanish and V 
Portugese entry by insuring that no country gets •?"?-! 
more out of the community budget than it pays in. - 

But any meaningful reform must tackle the issue of V- ' . 
high prices and surpluses. Edgar Pisani, the former ^ *' • . . 
French Agriculture Minister, thinks the Nine should v j <: 4 . ' 
be more generous with poor farmers than with effl- v ! v 
dent ones. But Europe's efficient ' farmers, who ^ - ,, ' V; 
make a killing out of the high prices, would be } 

strongly opposed and they have political clout. K : - - 

The most controversial idea, supported by sectionii ' ^ v, . 
of the French administration, is for a “ two-speed” (y* : • . 1 
Europe. It would preserve the existing form policy ■ ' 
for the six originsd Common Market members to- hj , 
gether perhaps with Denmark and Ireland, but ex- :< 4 
dude Britain, Spain and Portugal. French officials \ ‘ * “ - 

argue that this would allow the 12 countries to trade >£ » k 
freely with each other in industrial goods, but save ^ ' / 
the inner “full" members the expense of bringing V r ' 

Spain and Portugal into their farm policy. It would 
allow Britain to revert to its traditional polfcyof im- V' ■ 
porting cheap food from its former colonies. IF would 
also help safeguard the Community against the para- V 
lyzing disputes that might develop between ^ equal t-'., ■■ „ 
members with very different national interests. l >, ; * , 

Eur °P e that kept Britain a '•> * 

slow track would leave France and Germany the “n- ij . ; 
disputed leaders of the inner Six. And makiiFSp 1 *^ - < v 
“J secomS - cla ss citizens deprive ..*,•■ 

uieir fiedghng democracies of the political :sW ort ’.Xv* :.' 
they hope Community membership wffibring: _ r - • •*. ' 
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Industry of Life: 
The Birth of 
The: Gene Machine 
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By ANTHONY J. PARISI 

ROCKVILLE, Md. — Leslie Glick 
makes a living making living things. 
By carefully mixing solutions in test 
tubes, he modifies the genes of garden- 
variety bacteria to create more tal- 
ented ones tailored for specific tasks, 
like making insulin or convening gar- 
bage into fuel. 

Dr. Glick is a genetic engineer; he 
creates forms of life that create goods. 
And, although he tends to take this feat 
for granted, he seems acutely aware 
that he and his colleagues in his re- 
markable profession are shaping a new 
industry: the industry of life. “It’s the 
same as with any technology.” he said 
oK-handedly. “The only difference is 
that, for the first time, it's the biologist 
who has come up with something that 
has commercial potential.” 

That something is the almost mysti- 
cal technique known as recombinant 
DNA. With it, molecules of deoxyribon- 
ucleic acid — the long, twisting strands 
of atoms that are found in the cells of 
all living things and that contain the 
genes that are the “blueprints” of life 
— are snipped apart and reassembled 
in novel forms. The new bacteria might 
be used to make pharmaceuticals 
cheaper, produce whole new classes of 
drugs, turn out chemicals more effi- 
ciently, clean up toxic wastes or accel- 
erate food production. 

It was only eight years ago that 
scientists in California, building on the 
groundbreaking work of James Watson 
and Francis Crick, the Cambridge Uni- 
versity researchers who had deci- 
phered the double-helix configuration 
of the DNA molecule two decades earli- 
er, learned how to insert genes from the 
DNA of one bacterium into the DNA of 
another in such a precise way that they 
could fashion an organism that pos- 
sessed the desired features of both. Al- 
though there were and are other ways 
to create micro-organisms, recombi- 
nant DNA made all of them seem 
clumsy by comparison, and scientists 
promptlyt-declared that recombinant 
DNA would db for bioengineering what 
the transistor did for electronics. 

They were right. Already, a dozen 


small companies seem on the verge of 
introducing commercial products 
made with the recombinant DNA pro- 
cess, and advances may come even 
faster now that the Supreme Court has 
ruled that new life forms created in the 
laboratory can be patented. 

One of the promising DNA compa- 
nies is the Genex Corporation, formed 
in 1977 by Dr. Glick, a molecular and 
cell biologist by training, wtth seed 
money from a venture capital company 
called InoVen. Last year, the Koppers 
Company bought 30 percent of Genex 
for approximately $3 million, and 
today. Dr. Glick says his company is 
worth about $75 million. InoVen, whose 
backers include the Monsanto Com- 
pany and the Emerson Electric Com- 
pany, now holds 25 percent. 

Other companies are concentrating 
on the older techniques of making new 
□Hero-organisms, aware that there Is 
still plenty of room for innovation in the 
burgeoning business of bioengineering. 
Still others are specializing in the ma- 
terials and equipment- needed by tbe 
companies conducting all this re- 
search. 

“There are now a thousand research 
‘labs in tbe U.S. doing some kind of clon- 
ing; that's a market,” observed Ste- 
phen Turner, the 35-year-old president 
and principle owner of Bethesda Re- 
search Laboratories Inc., also based in 
Rockville. His four-year-old company 
sells research enzymes, the raw ma- 
terials of tbe genetic engineer, to those 
labs. Some of tbe enzymes are made 
with recombinant DNA. “It’s not as 
sexy as interferon cloning,” said Mr. 
Turner, an economist, “but it's a real- 
world business.” 

The company also does research of 
its own. Using recombinant DNA, It has 
made a gene that is critical in the syn- 
thesis of a key amino add, the basic 
building block of protein. It is also 
working on w&ys to turn both cellulose 
and starch intdfuel. 

The big companies are rushing into 
the business, too. Although an assort-, 
ment of major corporations had been 
entwined with the small cloning com*- ■ 
parties for some time through a .web of 
equify Interests, joint Ventures and re- 
search contracts, most refrained from 



The Four Pacesetters 


GENENTECH CORPORATION 

Headquarters: South San Francisco. Founded in 1 976. 110 employees. 
Has announced more DNA-made products than competitors. Joint 
ventures with Si Lilly for human Insulin; with A.B. Kabi of Sweden for 
human growth hormone; with Hoffman-La Roche for interferon. Half- 
owned by employees. Lubrizol, a lubricating oU company, holds 20 
percent. Venture capitalists own the rest. 

CETUS CORPORATION 

Headquarters: Berkeley, Calif. Founded in 1971 . 250 employees. 
Concentrates on industrial and agricultural chemicals, also interferon. 
Joint ventures with Standard of California for chemicals and fruit sugar; 
with National Distillers for fuel alcohol. Founders, employees and private 
investors own almost 40 percent, Standard California 24 percent, 
National Distiflers 1 6 percent, Standard Indiana 21 percent. 


GENEX CORPdRATION 

Headquarters: Rockville, Md. Founded in 1 977. 50 employees. 
Concentrates on industrial chemicals. Has interferon research contract 
with Bristol Myers; another contract with Koppers, a mining and 
chemicals company. Management owns about 45 percent, Koppers 30 
percent, InoVen. a venture capital company backed by Monsanto and 
Emerson Electric, about 25 percent. 

BIOGENS. A. 

Headquarters: Geneva. Switzerland. Founded in 1978. About a dozen 
employees, plus others under contract. First to make interferon. 
Schering-Plough, a New Jersey pharmaceutical company that owns 1 6 
percent, plans to begin pilot production of the antiviral drug using 
Biogen's process. Inco, formerly International Nickel, owns 24 percent. 
Remainder held by management and various outside investors. 


establishing their own programs, until 
recently. Their reluctance stemmed in 
part, from the early furor over the pos- 
sible hazards of recombinant DNA re- 
search. They feared the controversy 
would lead to bad publicity and a per- 
manent tangle- of Government regula- 
tions. Indeed, in 1978, following a two- 
year moratorium on recombinant DNA 
research, during which the dangers 
were studied, the National Institutes of 
Health did issue tight guidelines for 
BNAreseaTCHTT 

'...Gradually, though, as hours . upon 
hours of latoratmywork piled up with- 
out some killer strain of bacterium ac- 
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By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 

WASHINGTON — Nine years ago, 
the Japanese were caught off guard by 
former President Nixon's decision to 
impose a surcharge on imports, an ac- 
tion that disrupted Japan’s export 
planning and thus one of the driving 
forces behind its economy. Japan, how- 
ever, is not likely to be surprised again. 

With the same vigor that propelled it 
to the No. 2 industrial power in the 
world, Japan has been rapidly expand- 
ing its presence in Washington, in 
sharp contrast with the low profile it- 
kept through the mid-1970's. And its 
current batch of well-paid and influen- 
tial consultants, such as William E. 
Colby, former director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and Frank A. 
Weil, former Assistant Commerce Sec- 
retary for International Trade, would 
no doubt catch wind of anything affect- 
ing Japan today. 

For this capital's lawyers, lobbyists, 
economic consultants, public relations 
practitioners and a variety of other 
door-openers, the land of the rising sun 
is a font of rising fees. 

Some of those who represent Japan 
seek to influence the course of legisla- 
tion or policies that could affect the 
country’s relations with the United 
Slates. And some assist in feeding a 
voracious appetite for information 
about the United States and shifts in 
public opinion that can affect Japan's 
business with its biggest trading part- 
ner. 

There is nothing irregular in' the 
Japanese pursuit of friends in Washing- 
ton. Most foreign governments, compa- 
nies, both domestic and foreign, and 
domestic trade associations spend a 
good deal of time and money trying to 
figure out what the American Govern- 
ment, in all its diffuseness and com- 
plexity, is up to- — and how to influence 
the results to gain a special advantage. 

This is the way of Washington — part 
of the balancing of interests that is at 
the heart of the American system of 
government. What is unusual is the 
scale of the Japanese activities. Some 
examples: 

• Key Washington figures now ad- 
vise Japanese interests. Former C.I-A. 
Director Colby was retained by a Japa- 
nese organization known as the Center 
for Study of Political Public Relations; 
Richard V. Allen, a top foreign policy 
adviser to Ronald Reagan, provides 
analysis for Nissan Motor, Japan's sec- 
ond-largest auto company ; Bob Keefe, 
an adviser to the Democratic Party, 
represents the Japan Ministry of Indus- 
try and Trade and the Japan Whaling 
Association; William D. Eberle, for- 
mer President Ford’s chief trade nego- 
tiator, does economic consulting work 
tor Nissan; Former Assistant Com- 
merce Secretary Weil, now a'Washing- 


toh lawyer, represents five Japanese 
corporate clients, and Daniel Minchew, 
former chairman of the international 
Trade Commission, represents the 
Committee of the 200 Club, an organiza- 
tion founded by Japanese businessmen. 

• Many prominent Washington law 
firms handle Japanese clients. Arter, 
Hadden & Hemmendinger represents 
the steel industry; Covington & Burl- 
ing, Honda Motors ; Steptoe & Johnson, 
Toyo Kogyo; Daniels Houlihan & 
Palmeter, the textile Industry and the 
Embassy of Japan, and Tanaka-Wald- . 
ers-Ritger, the Japanese Auto Manu- 
facturers Association. 

• Three years ago, there were no 
more than three or four Japanese cor- 
porate offices in Washington. Now 
there are 25. The latest was Mitsui & 
Company, one of the country’s giant 
trading concerns, which marked its 
opening with an all-star reception at 
the fashionable — and expensive — 
Madison Hotel. Mitsui subsidiaries ac- 
count for 10 percent of Japan’s exports. 

• The foreign agents registration 
files covering Japan are by far the 
thickest of any at tbe Justice Depart- 
ment. Seventy-seven groups or individ- 
uals filed as agents for Japanese inter- 
ests in 1978, with an additional 16 added 
in 1979. This was more than twice the 
registrations covering Germany. In 
1977, there were only 15 Japanese regis- 
trations. 

• Reflecting the demand for news 
about the United States, Japanese 
newspapers, magazines and. radio and 
television have fielded more corre- 
spondents here than in all the Euro- 
pean countries combined. At last count 
there were more than 90 Japanese 
media representatives in Washington. 

• The Japanese Embassy, according 
to a report in Mai ni chi, a Tokyo daily 
with one of the largest circulations of 
any newspaper in the world, is spend- 
ing an unusually large sum of nearly SI 
million a year with Washington busi- 
ness for lobbying, investigative and 
even speech-drafting activities. Sev- 
eral times more than this is spent annu- 
ally by other units of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, or by Japanese enterprises 
and a variety of Tokyo-based research 
groups, for Washington representation 
and Information. 

“The Washington presence is sign 
of the maturing of Japan and.its entry 
into the world economy in a major 
way,” comments Harald B. Malragren, 
a former United States trade negotia- 
tor and now a Washington consultant 
with Japanese as well as European and 
domestic clients. Other analysts point 
out that the United States relationship 
• is, In fact, the centerpiece of Japan’s 
foreign policy- „ _ _ ’ 

Officials from the State Department 
and the White House see little to fear in 
the extensive Japanese information 
gathering network,' although there is 


some concern in Congress and Japan it- 
. self about this growing lobby. One State 
Department officer who follows Japan 
says: “The more the Japanese know 
about what's really going on here, the 
easier it is to avoid destabilizing 
shocks.” 

The Japan lobby, besides being ex- 
tensive, has received high marks for 
quality. Representative James R. 
Jones, Democrat of Oklahoma, one of 
tbe Japan experts on tbe House Ways 
and Means Subcommittee on Trade, 
commented: "We used to say that the 
British hnd then the Israelis were the 
best briefed politicians. Now it’s the 
Japanese.” He continued: “Not only 
have they done their homework, but 
they seem to have the intuitive skills to 
know how far to- push. The talent they 
employ Is the best.” 

.In recruiting American talent, the 
Japanese have followed the standard 
practice of employing those with con- 
nections in Congress, the executive 
branch or other parts of the Govern- 
ment. This is part of what is known in 
Washington as the "revolving door” — 
when a former Government official 
moves to private enterprise in fields re- 
lated to his Government service. 

One of Japan’s representatives in 
Washington, Robert C. Angel, director 
.of tbe United States- Japan Trade Coun- 
- cil, contrasts the Japanese efforts to 
understand the United States and in- 
sert themselves into the Washington 
policy process with what he describes 
as the “surprising lack of information” 
that Americans have about Japan. 

The imbalance, he argues, explains 
why the “distorted image of an ‘unfair 
Japan’ is accepted by tbe American 
public and elite.” 

A Japan scholar recruited from Co- 
lumbia University, Mr. Angel manages 
an organization funded by the Japa- 
nese Government that seeks to present 
current information about Japan accu- 
rately — but also in the best possible 
light — to Americans. 

Other analysts ' note that with so 
much of its business in .the United 
States, Japan has a major interest In 
preserving its market shares. Japan 
currently accounts for one-quarter of 
the auto sales in. America, one-third of 
the color television shipments (mostly 
produced by Japanese-owned plants in 
the- United states) and 5 percent of the 
steel market, while some big compa- 
nies. such as Sony and Honda, do 
nearly half their business in America. 

The Japanese appetite for economic 
intelligence extends to such fields as 
energy, agriculture and Government 
regulations. As buyers .of American 
grain, soybeans, coal and other prod- 
ucts, the Japanese are hungry for infor- 
mation that will help them orient fu- 
ture purchasing. For example, will the 
United States build a coal- slurry pipe- 
line? Or will Alaska oil ever enter into 
world commerce? 


ciden tally escaping from a lab, the 
agency greatly relaxed its rules. The 
researchers found that their experi- 
ments yielded few surprises. But to be 
sure, they created a particularly weak 
bacterium to work with; if a trouble- 
some mutation did get loose, it would 
have a hard time surviving. Even the 
bacterium developed to eat oil from off- 
shore spills that was involved in the Su- 
preme Court decision, a bacterium that 
was not created with decombinant 
RNA. has happy limitations: It cannot 
survive without water, and once it gob- 
bles up the oil, it simply dies and be- 
comes part of tbe food chain. 

As the concern over safety eased, 
most of the major pharmaceutical con- 
cerns started setting up in-house re- 
search programs, and the chemical 
companies and others are now follow- 
ing suit. Earlier this month, the Shell 
Oil Company donated $2 million to 
clinical research on interferon, and the 
company says it is now negotiating to 
set up a joint venture with a genetic en- 
gineering company. E.I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company started a broad pro- 
gram in genetics, including recombi- 
nant DNA, more than a year ago. It al- 
ready has 10 PtuD.'s working ora ways 
to make pharmaceuticals, proteins and 
industrial and agricultural chemicals 
genetically. 

While the science that underlies 
molecular engineering is astounding, 
the process itself is quite simple, and 
thbrein lies its commercial appeal. A 
recombinant DNA laboratory looks like 
any other microbiology lab, petri 
dishes and all. Once a technician has 
created the desired micro-organism, it 
is mixed with nutrients and fermented, 


in stages, in ever-larger vessels. The 
micro-organism replicates itself — is 
cloned — and digests the nutrients to 
create the desired product. On the in- 
dustrial scale, the equipment would be 
identical to the fermentation vessels 
that the pharmaceutical industry has 
used to make antibiotics for some 40 
years. In fact, the process would not be 
all that different from what goes on in a 
brewery, except that a wider range of 
products could be made. 

So far, researchers concentrating on 
pharmaceuticals have made the great- 
est strides, probably because the sci- 
ence is most closely related to that in- 
dustry. They have duplicated several 
hormones, including one that stimu- 
lates growth and might be used to treat 
dwarfism and accelerate healing. They 
have made human insulin for the treat- 
ment of diabetes, which is expected to 
replace the increasingly costly kind 
that comes from pigs and cows and 
causes unacceptable side effects in 
nearly 20 percent of tbe diabetics , who 
must take the drug. They have learned 
how to produce two types of interferon, 
a substance made sparingly by the 
body that, in quantity, may prove in- 
valuable in combating viruses and can- 
cer. They hope to make strains that will 
speed up the processes now used to 
make antibiotics and to invent drugs 
for treating such specialized problems 
as sickle-cell anemia and hoof-and- 
mouth disease. 

Genetic engineers say there is no in- 
herent reason why recombinant DNA 
should lend itself more to the drug busi- 
ness than others, and many believe 
that it may have even greater impact 
in the chemical industry. 


“Ft’s a technology that's just waiting 
for industrial application,” said Wil- 
liam F. Amon Jr., vice president of the 
Cetus Corporation, of Berkeley, Calif., 
one-of the oldest and largest DNA com- 
panies. He noted that natural micro-or- 
ganisms are already used to recover 
extra copper from the materials that 
are left behind when the ore is refined 
and that other organisms might be 
created that would improve the recov- 
ery of oil from difficult deposits, 
produce chem icals more cheaply -and 
without toxic byproducts. 

Relatively little is known about the 
finances of tbe DNA companies be- 
cause all but one, Enzo Biochem, are 
still privately held. Founded In 1976, 
the company went public just two 
weeks ago. The owners offered 770,000 
shares, or 60 percent of the business, at 
6 % a share. Even though the prospec- 
tus said Enzo Biochem lost money dur- 
ing its last fiscal year on a gross in- 
come of just $133,000, mainly from the 
sales of enzymes, the company had no 
trouble selling its stock. Investors have 
since bid the price of the shares up by a 
third, to 8% bid, by late last week. 

Although the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion that engineered life forms can be 
patented was a landmark one, with 
great psychological importance, some 
specialists think it may actually 
amount to -little in practice. For (me 
thing, the pharmaceuticals that seem 
closest to market, including human in- 
sulin, are also found in nature and 
therefore cannot be patented. And al- 
most by definition, processes based on 
genetic engineering are often easy to 
mimic. 


THE MARKETS 


By PHILLIP H. WIGGINS 


Institutions moved to center stage last week as they 
bought stocks with gusto and, for the first three trading ses- 
sions at least, lifted the mood of a market turned dour by 
lackluster economic indicators, -forecasts of broad-scale de- 
clines in second-quarter profits and concern over how the Ad- 
ministration will deal with tbe deepening recession . 

The institutions were buying, analysts pointed out, to use 
up their extra cash and lard their portfolios before the end of 
the first half. The acquisition of this “window dressing” had 
been encouraged of late by a steady decline in interest rates. 

But by Thursday,- the pathos had returned, with the Dow 
Jones industrial average sinking 4.09 points after gaining 
10.24 points the day before. Some analysts said that investors 
were disappointed by the size of tbe previous advance, and 
that they were loathe to part with their cash until they saw an 
upward market move of sterner stuff*. 

On Friday, the gloom continued with the Dow losing an- 
other 1.62 points despite the fact that Citibank and Bankers 
Trust lowered their prime rates to 11% percent from 12 per- 
cent. That good news seemed offset by increases in the Fed- 
eral funds rate — the rate banks charge one another for over- 
night loans — and a resulting rise in other short-term rates. 

Some era Wall Street discounted the late-week market 
downturn. “I see heavy institutional buying from all areas,” 
said Stephen S. Weisglass, president of Laden burg, Thal- 
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mann & Company. “European and American institutions are 
moving rapidly into our stock market and I expect to see 50 
million and 60 million share days shortly.” 

For the week, the Dow added 12.12 points, to 881.83, as 
news of an unchanged Consumer Price Index and indications 
that the interest rate slide was slowing teamed to prevent a 
decisive advance. Trading was brisk in all five sessions. 

“I am concerned about the Carter Administration’s pos- 
sible responses to the recession and unemployment,” said Ig- 
natius Teichberg, who heads institutional research at Grun- 
tal & Company. “The Government may use an expansionary 
policy that could help the economy by the November elec- 
tion, however, and the longer-term effect will be a return to 
high inflation rates. Accordingly, I’m cautious about the 
near-term outlook for the stock market. ” 

Forecasts and reports of good earnings for what is ex-' 
pected to be a generally poor second quarter lifted several 
stocks during the week. They included the Plessey Company, 
up 5%, to 41%, and the Stray Corporation, up %, to 10%. H & R 
Block declined 1%, to 25%, for the week despite reporting . 
higher earnings for the fiscal year ended April 30. 

Energy stocks were helped by reports of new discov- 
eries. Indiana Standard rose 4%, to 59%, for the week after 
reporting an apparent discovery well in the Overthrust Belt 
of southwestern Wyoming. 

Esmark, which announced a major restructuring last 
week including plans to sells its Vickers energy subsidiary 
and part of Its Swift meat business, ended the. week an even 
10 points ahead, at 48%, as one of the heaviest traded issues. 
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Tax-Cut Donnybrook 


So here’s where things stand on economic policy 
this weekend: Ronald Reagan has taken the initiative 
by calling for a $36-bilIion tax cut to take effect in Janu- 
ary. Dutiful Republicans have begun to tack this pro- 
posal onto numerous pieces of legislation with the hope 
of embarrassing the Democrats into repeated denials. 
President Carter has hinted at his own tax cut next 
year but was still shaking off the jet lag from the 
Venice summit when Mr. Reagan struck. Disheartened 
Senate Democrats therefore vowed to offer their own 
tax reduction after Labor Day. 

Predictable business in an election year? Of 
course. No political genius is needed to see that there 
are votes to be won from the tax reduction that every- 
one will inevitably find. desirable as the economy sinks 
ever deeper into recession. But Mr. Reagan was not 
merely first; he has been there all along, waging a 
moral war. Only tax cuts, he believes, can liberate the 
pent-up spirit of American capitalism. 

And one does not have to share Mr. Reagan’s 
fundamentalist faith to suspect that he is now partly 
right, on economic grounds alone. Even a broken clock 
sometimes shows the correct time. The time to plan a 
proper tax cut has probably arrived. 


The recession was never a good way to fight infla- 
tion. It was a desperate final gambit by an Administra- 
tion that had failed to cool the economy slowly, as 
promised. Now it is plain that the recession will be 
steep and deep, so much so that it will turn inflation 
back from a crisis to a problem ; but a serious problem 
it remains. The basic inflation rate, from which point 
the next recovery will begin, seems likely to be an 
ominously high 9 percent. It is unlikely to drop lower 
unless the recession were driven recklessly into a de- 
pression. And that the political system will not, and 
should not, allow. 

So the case for a relatively modest tax cut, of per- 


haps $30 billion, is sound: to prevent the recession from 
becoming even worse than predicted. The slide this 
quarter may turn out to be the most severe since World 
War II. And unless Congress acts on taxes, they will ac- 
tually rise dramatically next year. Income taxes will 
climb as inflation keeps driving taxpayers into higher 
brackets. Scheduled increases' in Social Security taxes 
and the new oil windfall tax will pull an additional 
$40 billion out of the private economy in 1981. That 
could long delay recovery from the recession. If this 
weren’t an election year, the right remedy would be 
called by the right name: taxes should not be cut next 
year, they should be kept from rising much higher. 

Timing the tax move is hard enough. Choosing the 
right kind seems to bore most people. Lower Federal 
taxes can help end the recession, but they will not pro- 
tect against a new round of virulent inflation. Mr. Rea- 
gan's 10 percent general income tax reduction offers no 
such protection. And his faster tax write-offs for new 
investment offer not enough. 

This year, like last year and the year before, the 
American economy needs to get off the inflation-reces- 
sion roller coaster, whose path is becoming more dan- 
gerous in every cycle. How to cut taxes in ways that re- 
duce rather than increase inflation remains the central 
problem. Tax cuts that would reward industries and 
workers who restrain prices and wages — and punish 
those who don’t — may not be easy to design or perfect 
in operation. But they are possible and should at least 
be tried. Tax cuts are needed also to offset the mount- 
ing Social Security tax, which directly adds to prices 
and reduces wages. And tax cuts are needed to stimu- 
late investment, nor randomly but in ways that will im- 
prove the nation’s productivity. 

-The popular sport of cutting taxes for everyone is 
a snare. It’s been tried over and over and the result 
has been ever higher inflation and ever deeper reces- 
sion. The oft-burned voter should be asking not wheth- 
er, or when, but what kind and to what end. 


The Coal Goal: How? 


The seven summit leaders made a portentous com- 
mitment in Venice last week. They vowed to break out 
of the oil noose that is strangling Western economies — 
and to do so within this decade. Their chief weapon 
will be coal; its use and production are to double by 
1990: That / mnbitious goal is. consistent with last 


month's 1buIilsffi‘W6rfif J ’ 


Study, which called for 


tripling coal' Use by the year 2000. But do the summit 
leaders understand the size and complexity of the task 
they are undertaking? 

Their declaration fails to explain why coal use 
should be doubled when no other energy goals are 
quantified. Still, some sizable coal expansion is clearly 
justified. Conservation is the quickest, cleanest and 
cheapest way to reduce oil dependence, but it can only 
accomplish so much. Nuclear power is meeting politi- 
cal resistance for reasons of safety and weapons prolif- 
eration. Solar and other renewable energy sources will 
take time to develop. So coal is the best transition fuel 
to power the world through the next two decades. 


But many coal experts in the United States and Eu- 
rope are skeptical that the use of coal can be acceler- 
ated so quickly. After all. Presidents Nixon, Ford and 
Carter had all previously called for major expansions 
in the fuel’s exploitation, with minimal results. 

The most pressing problem is to persuade electric 
utilities and other industries to switch from oil to coal. 
As oil prices soar, that is already happening to some 
extent in this country, but the pace is slow. Laws re- 
quiring utilities to switch away from oil as a boiler fuel 
have been regularly flouted, and the latest coal conver- 
sion bill for utilities remains bogged down in the House. 
Small wonder that the American coal industry oper- 
ates below capacity and that 20,000 miners are out of 
work. Unless more people are persuaded, quickly, to 
burn coal, there will be no incentive to invest heavily in 
expanded production. 

Consider what a formidable task it will be to build 


an infrastructure for a coal-based economy in the 
United States: 

Hundreds of new mines will have to be opened, and 
thousands of new workers trained, without scarring the 
landscape or maiming the miners . . . Decrepit rail- 
roads will have to be revived and frequent, mile-long, 
100-car ‘‘unit” trains must somehow be routed through 
communities without effectively cutting them in taajf 
. . . Slurry pipelines, often cheaper and lesjs bother- 
some, will have to be built over the opposition of the 
competing railroads . . . Port facilities will have to be 
created. America has no West Coast coal port; there 
are only minimal facilities on the Gulf Coast, and 
Hampton Roads, the chief Eastern port, is backed up 
trying to meet' current demand . . . Finally, a whole 
new generation of coal-carrying ships, perhaps 50 a 
year for the next 20 years, will be required. 

Even if enormous investments are made, environ- 
mental constraints may eventually limit the use of 
coal. For the short term, water is probably the biggest 
problem. It is used for cooling power plants, producing 
synthetic fuels from coal and propelling coal through 
slurry pipelines. Yet in many areas it is already in 
short supply and required for irrigation or municipal 
drinking supplies. A rational water allocation plan is 
sorely needed. 

For the long term, the burning of coal may have to 
be limited if the carbon dioxide it produces is found to 
.threaten a climatic disaster. That would confront 
many nations with a dilemma. After investing heavily 
in a coal infrastructure, would they then have the polit- 
ical will to turn it all off? 

-The new enthusiasm for coal is due largely to 
changed economic conditions. Oil has become so ex- 
pensive that coal is now competitive, even after vast 
sums are spent to handle it cleanly and safely. Presi- 
dent Carter and other Western leaders- are right to 
seize the opportunity to urge a major shift to coal. 
But now they have a duty to explain in detail just how 
they expect to accomplish this formidable task. 


Topics 


Beggars, Choosers 


Foreign Aid 

It was, of course, a publicity stunt — 
ashing the Russians, of all' people, for 
$5 billion in foreign aid to rebuild the 
devastated South Bronx. The asker 
was City Councilman Gerena-Valen- 
tin. Presumably he -wasn't wholly seri- 
ous, though he did organize a visit by a 
nine-man Soviet delegation to the 
exact spot where President Carter 
once rashly promised Federal support 
to make the South Bronx flower. 

The Councilman may have hit on a 
promising, and easily expandable, no- 
tion. If New York can’t get more help 
for improving the subways from die 
Feds, why not turn to London or Paris 
or Mexico City, each home to an effi- 
cient and graffiti-free underground? 
When it comes to commuter railroads, 
the Japanese are ideal candidates to 
give technical assistance. Sanitation 
services? Why not seek help in spot- 
less Stockholm? An Italian Peace 
Corps-in-reverse could tidy and land- 
scape the parks. And as to the city's 
fiscal management, there is an obvi- 
ous place to turn: the Swiss. 

Of course none of this Is "serious.” 
Yet we, too. were brought up short by 
a. possibility so audacious that even 
President Carter, Senator Proxmire 
and Mayor Koch would be struck 
dumb: Suppose the Russians (or 


the Japanese or the Italians or the 
Swiss) said yes — 


Reminders 

It seems that the Saudis remain suf- 
ficiently irritated by their depiction in 
the fictionalized British television 
show, “Death of a Princess,” to ex- 
clude Britons from the construction of 
two gigantic new industrial centers. 
They continue to make travel difficult 
for Britons in Saudi Arabia and .they 
still have not invited the British am- 
bassador to return to Jiddah. 

A similarly ominous message was 
recently sent to Denmark, whose 
energy minister, in order to qualify for 
an oil supply contract, was required to 
agree not to “defame” the Saudis. 

Dependence on imported oil leaves 
the West vulnerable to petty as well as 
grand acts of blackmail. Until the de- 
pendency ends, there will be no easy 
way to protect fundamental diplomat- 
ic, economic and legal interests. The 
House of Saud may not understand that 
Americans, Britons, Danes and others 
desire to read, watch and say whatever 
they like even more than they want to 
drive gasoline-powered vehicles. And 
If Americans, Britons, Danes and 
others really do so desire, they may yet 
be tested in ghastly ways. 


The Right Stuff 

The recent case of the counterfeit 
jeans joined the interminable list of 
scams and cons that keep law enforc- 
ers jumping. Some nimble entrepre- 
neur attached Calvin Klein labels to 
the right back pockets of inferior jeans 
and sold them as the genuine' article. 
The fake jeans were seized by authori- 
ties in Alabama, where the scam sur- 
faced, but not the faker. 

The story brought to mind another 
counterfeiter who would have blanched 
at being called such and whose scam 
was lucre-less. She was everybody’s 
aunt, a homebody who worked out of a 
large straw basket filled with pins and 
needles in paper folders, spools of 
thread of every color and shade, but- 
tons, bows, snappers, hooks, thimbles, 
tomato pin cushion, wooden darning 
ball, scissors, and half-a-hundred 
labels. The last included the names of 
all the designers of her day and of 
every elegant "downtown” store. 

When a new dress or suit or coat 
showed up in the house, no matter what 
label was already in it, out would come 
the basket. “Let me sew in a pretty 
label," she would say. "It will make 
you feel more dressed.” And so family 
and friends strutted, sporting “design” 
signatures. They never felt like fakers, 
but they knew die value of a labeL 


Only a Consumer Cartel Can Curb OPEC 


To the Editor: 

Your June 13 editorial on OPEC adds 
to the confusion on oil prices by blam- 
ing excess demand, rather than the car- 
tel, for the continuing rise. The curious 
reluctance to face the problem of deal- 
ing with ^he cartel, which The Times 
shares with the Carter Administration 
and other groups, confuses and thus 
delays designing an appropriate policy. 

It is tithe we discarded the hair shirt. 
We are called upon to make drastic and 
difficult reductions in oil consumption 
only because the cartel has decreed 
higher prices. The world would be 
awash tii oil, even at much lower 
prices, were it not for the cartel. , The 
Middle E^st could wi thin a short-time 
doubfe Its. output from developed re- 
serves, .and exploration, would add to 
those res&ves. t 

Since the known reserves are ade- 
quate fbr£several decades at current 
rates of consumption, OPEC is not the 
beneficent agent of future generations. 
Even from a long-run perspective, de- 
mahd islnot excessive. The cartel 
creates the problem by restricting sup- 

' To say that the growth of demand fa- 
cilitates tfie cartel’s decision to raise its 
price is nob the same as saying that de- 
mand is responsible for the present 
high prief. The cartel sets the price 
.that it beseves maximizes its profits. 
The worlcfourchases a certain quantity 
at that orfce, and in order to prevent a 


glut, producers must limit their output. 

Were the U.S. to reduce its imports, 
the cartel would have to reduce'its out- 
put in order to maintain any given 
price, but a U.S. conservation policy 
would nor -eliminate or even reduce the 
cartel's power. 

“The recognition of the fact of the 
cartel is necessary for the design of an 
appropriate policy. The consuming na- 
tions then may be prepared to act as a 
group — a consumers’ cartel — and ne- 
gotiate with OPEC. A consumers’ car- 
tel may be able to prevent future price 
increases by threatening to reduce 
world purchases. 

In addition, such a cartel would be in 
a better position politically to demand 
sacrifices from consumers than gov- 
ernments are now because the goal 
would he dear. Acting individually, 
governments can do very little to influ- 
ence OPEC. Even the U.S. accounts 
for only a small part of total- OPEC 
output. Together, the countries in the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion ^md Development (O.E.C.D.) buy 
95 percent of the total OPEC output. As 
a group, they are in a position to ne- 
gotiate with OPEC. . 

Moreover, they must be prepared to 
'negotiate. It is not enough simply to re- 
duce consumption, expecting such a 
reduction to create difficulties for 
OPEC In fact, OPEC may decide that 
world demand 'Is less elastic with re- 
spect to price at lower levels of cort- 


Pales 


Key to Mideast Peace 


To the &Jtor: 

Professor Said's indignation (letter 
June 22)| obviously covers consider- 
able embarrassment at the resolutions 
adopted 4t the Damascus congress of 



Marie Podw*l 

AI Fatah,. the largest and reputedly 
most moderate constituent of the 
P.L.O. ^ 

He does not deny that titodocument 
called for "the liquidation of Israel" 
and “the complete liberation of Pales- 
tine," but he argues that it also — and 
“paradoxically” — called for "a 
Palestinian state on any part of Pales- 
tine free of Israeli occupation.” 

So what? Does any sane person 
really expect Israel to make way, 
without even a peace agreement, for a 
state dominated by Al Fatah and the 
P.L.O., which are openly committed to 
Israel’s destruction? 

Many Israelis- and, as Professor 
Said points out, distinguished Ameri- 
can Jews have publicly criticized the 
policies of -the present Government of 
Israel and proposed alternatives that 
might be the basis for a compromise 
with the Palestinians. When shall we 
see an advertisement signed by distin- 
guished Palestinians in the United 


States disclaiming the genocidal arti- 
cles in the Palestine National Cove- 
nant and echoing President Sadat's 
historic proclamation in the Knesset in 
Jerusalem: “Today I tell you, and I 
declare it to the whole world, that we 
accept living with you in peace and 
justice”? 

That statement led to a peace treaty 
involving enormous Israeli conces- 
sions and sacrifices. X can assure Pro- 
fessor Said that a similar declaration 
by distinguished Palestinians, first in 
the United States and then, perhaps, in 
the homeland, would have immediate, 
favorable and far-reaching repercus- 
sions in Israeli public opinion. 

The greatest obstacle to peace is the 
avowed and official determination of 
Al Fatah and the P.L.O. to wipe out Is- 
rael. When will Professor Said and his 
compatriots have the courage and wis- 
dom to speak out openly in favor of the 
abandonment of that policy and the 
adoption of new policies, offering 
peace with Israel in return fora settle- 
ment recognizing the "legitimate 
rights and just requirements” of both 
peoples? Misha Louvish 

Jerusalem, June 23, I960 


McNamara^ Mark 


.1 


Tothe Editor:''. 

. “The once divisible rural poor — 
there are about 800 million of them — 
found they had a. friend at the World 
Bank” [“Withdrawal at ‘McNamara’s 
Bank,’ ” editorial June 16}. What a 
wonderful thing to be -able to say 
about Robert McNamara. I can’t think 
of a single other person who would 
have the guts and the will to change 
the World Bank’s direction so signifi- 
cantly. 

Reality says that unless we deal ef- 
fectively with the problems of ■ the 
third world, war and chaos will be the 
result. Fortunately, Mr. McNamara 
has focused mi this crucial point and, 
in my view, deserves the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Robert Previdl 

- Manhasset, L.I., June 17, 1900 


Peaceful, Tranquil and Growing Burundi 


Tothe Editor: 

The June 8 news article by Gregory 
Jaynes, “Minority Tribe Rules in Bu- 
rundi Amid Intrigue, Distrust and 
Fear," contains fallacious statements 
that project a distorted image of Bu- 
rundi. It requires clarification. 

The author asserts that Cubans are 
training Burundi military pilots. Bu- 
rundi has no military cooperation with 
Cuba. 

He depicts Burundi as a state under 
siege. The truth is that the whole coun- 
try enjoys peace and tranquillity. 
There is no curfew, and no troops are . 
on alert, as foreign visitors may con- 
firm. President Bagaz a does not travel 
under machine-gun protection. 

The article names only four coun- 
tries, all of them socialist, with which 
Burundi is cooperating. An honest and 
fair observer, basing his judgment on 
development projects under' way, 
would conclude that cooperation 
trading is far greater with the West 
than with the East. 

Domestically, Burundi is not stag- 
nating. Positive, steps toward the 
democratization of institutions are 
under way. The first elected National 
Congress has convened. It has defined 
the country's political, economic and 

social objectives and has set up a com- 
mittee to frame the Constitution^ in 
which elections will be provided for. 

Social justice is no longer an empty 
word. Many reforms have been under- 
taken. Land reform gives ownership of 
land to the one who tills it; tax reform 
has eliminated the per capita income 
tax, which was a heavy burden on 
poorer people; the revalorization of 
cash crop prices (coffee, cotton, tea) 
increases the farmer's income; free 

education is guaranteed to everyone. - 

Like many third-world countries. 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
Include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or co return unpublished letters. 


Burundi has experienced difficulties 
that temporarily compromised its cen- 
turies-old unity. However, since Presi- 
dent Jean- Baptiste Bagaza came to 
power in 1978, real efforts have been 
made to safeguard national unity. He 
has called back refugees who had fled 
during the sad events of 1972, events 
that affected all Burundi communi- 
ties. Many have returned to the home- 
land and participate actively in its 
harmonious development. 

Had Mr. Jaynes wanted to Interview 
Burundi's officials, who are always 
available to give journalists any infor- 
mation they need, he would have left 
the country with a more objective 
knowledge of it. Had he bothered to 
find out, he would have learned that 
diplomats move freely and meet with 
whomever they wish. . 

We believe that journalists repre- 
senting major meai& of information 
should not content the m selves with de- 
structive rumors and outdated, fanci- 
ful stories told to ridicule the develop- 
ment efforts of African countries. 
They should make extensive inquiries 
and have the courage and the wisdom 
to. report accurately and honestly. . 

Simon Sabimbona 
. Ambassador of Burundi 
. Washington, June 24, 1980 


sumption and tha& it therefore can in- 
crease its profits by raising prices 
even further. 

To exert any influence, consuming 
countries must confront OPEC with a 
unified demand for a price reduction 
backed up by a threat of reductions In 
. purchases. Even then, a consumers’ 
cartel is not assured of significant suc- 
1 cess, in view of the possible ease with 
which OPEC can reduce its output in 
order to offset the effect of reductions 
in demand. But the negotiations will 
clarify Che Issues. 

The consuming nations may also 
have to apply. other pressures. 

Currently, OPEC benefits from 
technical assistance from the industri- 
alized countries in the operation of oil- 
producing, facilities and in the con- 
struction of petrochemical and other 
types of plants. In addition, the United 
States is supplying Saudi Arabia with 
military aircraft and other types of 
equipment. 

The consuming nations may have to 
consider withholding such assistance 
in order to prevent the producers from 
inflicting further damage to their 
economies. There may be overriding 
strategic considerations which pre- 
vent such threats from being carried 
out, but they should be considered. 

David Schwartzman 
Professor of Economics 
New School for Social Research 
New York, June 16, 1980 


While Americans 
Are Guzzling Oil 

TotbeEditor: 

We are seeing numerous signs these 
days that the Administration is con- . 
templating significant concessions to 
sundry Arab countries. 

. For example, the U.S. may sell 
equipment to Saudi Arabia that would 
extend the range of Saudi F-15 jets, 
and it may sell advanced-armament 
tanks to Jordan: All of these proposed 
sales directly threaten the existence of 
Israel, to which we profess to be com- 
mitted. It is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that the Administration is fear- 
ful of the power that rests in Arab 
hands because of their control and our 
profligate use of oil. 

It is not unnatural that the Adminis- 
tration should be fearful. This country, 
whose people still drive 60 or 70 miles 
per. hour on highways and whose Con- 
gress has just rejected a minor addi- 
tional tax on gasoline, has yet to real- 
ize that one cannot have it both ways. 
If we desire to have an independent 
foreign pdicy.we must significantly 
lessen our dependence an foreign oil. It 
does no good at all to whine about how 
little influence we have in the world 
while we guzzle oil at nearly our usual 
rate. .' i 

-•This sta&e-ef affairs cannot improve 
until the public decides to replace its 
narrow and short-run ttonceptkm of 
self-interest with a broader and longer- 
term view. Richard E. Quandt 

Professor of Economics 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J., June 23, 1980 


Historians’ Choice 

To the Editor: 

By a split decision, the University ;of 
Maryland history department re- 
jected the opportunity to invite Eu- 
gene Genovese to join its company. 
Prof. Edward Magdol’s knee-jerk as- 
sumption [letter June 22] that the deci- 
sion was made solely on the grounds of 
ProfessOr Genovese’s Marxist views is 
unfair and unfounded. 

Professor Magdol’s ensuing plea in 
behalf of intellectual liberty does more 
credit to his political sympathies than 
to the care with which, as a profes- 
sional historian, be should have exam- 
ined the evidence. Among the more 
critical, factors that weighed with 
many of us against this candidacy was 
- simply the presence in our department 
of three gifted historians in precisely 
the same field of 19th-century black 
studies in which Professor Genovese 
acquired his reputation. 

' To say that so distinguished a histo- 
rian was rejected on the basis of ideol- 
ogy belittles Professor Genovese’s pro- 
fessional reputation told insults a de- 
partment of scholars and teachers who, 
whatever their view of Marx, hold the 
principles, of Jefferson and Mill in high 
esteem. Louis M. Greenberg 

Associate Professor of History 
University of Maryland 
Columbia, Md., June 23, 1980 


Geneticists Beware! 

Tothe Editor: 

The Supreme Court decision on pat- 
enting microorganisms not only gives 
us tremendous research benefits; it 
also fixes responsibility. Any genttic 
disaster will now have a definite, legal 
culprit. Genetic engineers must be 100 
percent careful. Steven lee 

Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1980 
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A Thought a Day 
Isn’t Enough 

• By Wilfrid Sheed 

; \ f When I was, say 20. 1 thought I was a pretty bright and 

, r r>T interesting fellow, although I was much too polite to show 
•c_ ’-r.it.And I wondered why people, of say 40. were not twice as 
7 *‘V bright and interesting and so on up the line. A few, very 
_ ,f %L few, of them were. Most of them seemed to get a little bit 
‘ duller every year. They had fewer and fewer things to talk 
about — who are you going to vote for; how about those 
-... Yankees, etc. Their minds actually seemed to have 
'/shrank and they preferred the company of people in the 

■ >. ‘'same boat, fellow dentists or morticians, who would never 
■ . /Tiring up anything new. This meant that there was either 

/"some dreadful biological law at work whereby old age sets 

■ >4' in on the very day you leave campus or else there was a 

. massive national act of laziness, of just giving up, per- 
. ■ formed every year at this time- Only later when I tried it 

. myself did I come to realize how difficult it is to remain 
’■ -alive when nobody’s watching and making you. Because 
are have this quaint custom of getting all our education 
- • over with early in life, we find ourselves fussed over ex- 
cessively for 16 years and then just like that abandoned 
■ ■ and left for dead. This process is known as graduation, 
and welcome to it. 
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Of course, only in extreme cases do graduates become 
dull Immediately. I’ve seen some of them do it on the way 
out of che final examinations but usually the first little 
gray hairs of the mind don’t begin to show for 10 years or 
so. At first, new jobs, marriages, relocations, etc., are 
stimulating enough. You don’t need books or new ideas for 
a while. So you learn to live without them and you learn all 
too well. The world of work actually encourages this nar- 
rowness if you let it. Outside interests only slow you down 
in the rat race anyway. So the professional world becomes 
a kind of Franz Kafka mansion where the rooms get spirit- 
ually smaller and grayer the further up the stairs you go. 
and this is known as promotion. 

You start out in a large bright space with lots of 
friends and lots of windows to look out of, but the windows 
are removed one by one so you can concentrate better on 
your work until you reach top management where you 
live, to judge from the conversation, in almost total dark- 
ness. Since this is the exact opposite of the way it looks, be- 
cause the offices actually seem to get bigger, many people 
sometimes go right to the top without knowing what’s hap- 
pening to them. I have met some quite prominent busi- 
nessmen who had less to say for themselves than New 
York taxi drivers. Perhaps that’s too high a standard but 
these people hadn’t read anything or heard of anybody 
outside their own tiny world in years and years. Even 
their politics were simple-minded. ‘ They ; would be 
ashamed to know so little about football. X. don’t read 
novels they say — dank, there’s a window gone. I never 
get to the movies, theater, opera. 

*■ As my father used to say about people who don’t read 
poetry — neither does a cow. I should add that I’m not just 


talking about business businessmen but about doctors, 
lawyers, the works. In every case', they claim chat the 
pressure of work is walling them in. Yet in every field 
you’re likely to find that the very best people do miracu- 
lously make time for books and the arts and it’s the sec- 
ond-raters who don’t. So time isn’t the real problem. The 
problem is character. Character, once upon a time, re- 
ferred exclusively to work. U can also be applied to play. 
It requires will power to stay playful, to keep your mind 
open. It Cakes character to stay alive. And it is not only be- 
tween 9 and 5 that people age. There are plenty of unem- 
ployed bores who work at it around the clock! Whenever 
you find yourself repeating the same thoughts in exactly 
the same words, you’re jogging along with Father Time 
and gaining. Listen in on any barroom or even executive 
lunch and you will find people eagerly looking for ways to 
say the things they said a million times before. If you pull 
something new on them, they will look stunned and then 
drag it back somehow to their old turf. “As I always say’’ 
is their motto, and did you ever find yourself using this 
phrase yoursel f? You are in the club. And the next genera- 
tion will be thinking, how did he get to be so dull? 

The fact is that staying intellectually alive is very 
bard work. They made you do it in school, so you did it. But 
now that nobody's making you do it, you'll probably stop. 
Nobody marches you into the bookstore anymore, so you 
stop attending as with church. After all, what do books 
know anyway? You’ll team from life itself. But your 
particular life would fill no more than one slim volume in a 
library, and all around it there would be oceans of life in 
the other books. A book is just a stranger talking brilliant- 
ly; he’s probably better company than you’ll meet in a sa- 
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on. After all, he's usually sober and giving you the best 
hours of his day and he’s forcing you to look at things in a 
new way and face new experience. It's no use saying, “As 
I was saying,’* to a book; incidentally, the fact -that I hap- 
pen to be in the book business myself has nothing to do 
with all this, nor the fact that I'm counting on this genera- 
tion to keep me in cigars and caviar. You can read other 
people’s books if you insist. I'm sure equally impassioned 
cases can be made for music and painting, and there’s no 
need to quarrel. 

An educated European assumes, often to my own em- 
barrassment, that a college man will at least know the 
names of the world’s leading composers, painters, archi- 
tects and what they've been up to lately. So, since a patri- 
otic note is also appropriate to these occasions, I call on 
you simply as Americans to stop being the Mortimer 
Snerds of the Western world, the Fred Flints tones, and to 
pick up your hem of the Western tradition. It is not too late 
to recover from your rotten educations, not the one you got 
here in this excellent place, but from the tube and lesser 
schools. Simply read a book. If not today, well at least by 
the end of next year. And if you repeat the dose often 
enough, you will have done more to stay young than all the 
jogging and rolfing put together. And not just stay young. 
You will have pulled that one-in-a-milllon trick — growing 
up. And you will be twice as good 20 years from now as you 
think you are today. 

Wilfrid Sheed, the writer,. delivered these remarks, ex- 
cerpted here, upon receiving an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree recently from Southampton College of Lang Island Uni- 
versity. CoiyrlftxOtsao Wilfrid Sbewl 


' ' ’ > Politics, someone has said; depends 
‘ on short memories. But is there any- 
' •• . / - one of voting age who cannot remem- 
'-V her, as Republicans and Democrats 
' t race each other to a tax cut, that just 
last spring Republicans and Demo- 
' crats were racing each other to cut 
'll* A spending and balance the budget? 

‘ 1 & In fact, they’re still doing it. On the 

C.1U2 very day that 14 Democratic senators, 
including the majority leader, Robert 
• ’ Byrd, pledged tax reduction for 1981, 

die Senate Budget Committee met to 
‘ - find about $6.4 billion in revenues to 
‘ -I; balance. the 1981 budget, as pledged by 

‘ 1 everyone from the President down. 

So one set of senators promised the 
• . voters a tax cut while -another. set of 

■ >. . : :-V senators was thinning $443 million out 

: ;T of cost-of-living assistance for veter- 
. s ans. Over in the House, the education 
: ~ and labor committee hacked $497 mil- 

■ 4 1km out of child nutrition programs, in 
t . J" the same pursuit of a balanced budget 

This spectacle, Trf course, not only 
- . 7 ' reflects an approaching election but 
general economic confusion. 
. . ... - Should we be fighting inflation, which 


still runs at an /mnpa j rate above. 10 
percent, or unemployment, which 
probably will reach 8.5 percent next 
year? And as if to compound the 
chaos, huge Social Security payroll tax 
increases next ' year will give us 
the worst of both worlds — they’ll 
boost prices while cutting take-home 
pay — and still won’t guarantee the 
solvency of the Social Security trust 
hinds. 

The new tax-cut scramble was set 
off by the announcement, based on ex- 
trapolations from April figures, that 
the gross national product had de- 
clined drastically in the second quar- 
ter. This news indicated a long and 
deep recession, rather than the “short, 
mild” ode predicted by the Adminis- 
tration, since unemployment had al- 
ready readied 7.8 percent in May. 

. The Carter Administration, up until 
then committed to a 1981 balanced 
budget and adamantly opposed to any 
talk of tax reduction, began rumbling 
and hissing like Mount St; Helena; 
what finally leaked out was the 
steamy news that a tax cut was being 
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This Way to the T ax Cut 


By Tom Wicker 


planned, after all, to take effect next 
Jaiqiaryl. 

Ronald Reagan, who had been 
promising tax refaction all along, saw 
Mr. Carter cutting in on his turf; so he 
gave the Democrats a move worthy of 
The Gipper. They are in power, he an- 
nounced, so let them put' up or shut, 
up and cut taxes now, to take effect 
Jan. 1. He helpfully proposed a $36 bil- 
lion plan that looked a lot like the tax 
cut he’s been selling all year. 

Senate Democrats, many of whom 
also must face the voters In the fall, 
caved in quickly to the pressure Mr. 
Reagan thus brought on them. They 
said they’d develop their own tax re- 


duction by Sept. 3, rather than accept 
Mr. Reagan’s “Simple Simon, Tinker 
Tpy” approach. They also voted down 
a Republican attempt to attach the 
Reagan tax cut to a bill moving 
through the Senate. 

That shifted the pressure to Mr. Car- 
ter, who’s economic policy Mr. Reagan 
had described as “fighting inflation 
with higher taxes, mounting unemploy- 
ment and deepening recession” while 
“production lines are being idled, fac- 
tory gates are closing across the land 
and housing construction has gone into 
a tailspin.” That kind of talk could 
leave a voter wondering who’s the 
Democrat in this race. 


Senator Russell Long, the Finance 
Committee Chairman, nevertheless 
gave the President the right advice. 
The Democrats, Mr. Long cautioned, 
did not have to “charge out ill-pre- 
pared” to pass a tax bill and keep up 
with Ronald Reagan. Americans 
wanted a tax cut, he said, but “not . . . 
so bad that they would have it and risk 
more inflation.” 

Not only should Mr. Carter be wary 
of precipitate action that would risk 
the modest gains so painfully made In 
the battle against inflation. He already 
has a reputation for flip-flopping like a 
pancake on a griddle; so it would add 
nothing to his slight Presidential stat- 
ure if be abdicated economic policy to 
the political pressures of his Republi- 
can opponent. 

Mr. Carter’s advisers have been 
talking about focusing tax reduction 
for individuals on credits against those 
hefty Social Security payroll taxes 
scheduled for next year. Despite the 
fancy Reagan footwork, that’s still the 
most needed and promising approach. 

Even as the Senate Democrats 


were playing games with Mr. Rea- 
gan, the House Social Security Sub- 
committee voted to shift a small 
share of payroll tax revenues from 
the disability fund to the old-age and 
survivors insurance fund, which 
would otherwise run out of money by 
the end of 1981. But Chairman J. J. 
Pickle of Texas warned that the ac- 
tion only delayed the crisis, since 
inflation has vastly increased benefit 
payments while unemployment has 
cut into expected revenues. 

If even the onerous payroll tax in- 
creases voted in 1977 can’t save the 
trust funds, surely it’s time to stop pre- 
tending that Social Security is an in- 
sured system, with workers paying 
their own way. Why not forgo those 
economically unsound increases — 24 
percent at the maximum level — and 
move at Last to judicious use of general 
revenues to supplement the most basic 
social program we have? That would 
be good for inflation, good for reces- 
sion and good for Social Security. 

James Reston is on vocation. 




Olympics’ Flame, Yes. But Smudgepot, No. 


In Olympia, an Ideal? 


‘ By James Riordan 

■>" --*• • .- z BRADFORD^ England — When the 
t-*;-22d Olympic Games, open in Moscow 
^ r, . : on July 16, it will be the first time in 
r the 84-year modem Olympic history 
that a Communist country has staged 
• i-r-gfte Q&jmr fcwpr is deseRte/LEor 

- ^npt only is the Soviet Union the most 
. successful Olympic participant ever — 

, /-.having won most medals at every 
, . . Olympics in which it has competed, 

..." summer and winter, with the sole ex- 
. !„-~ception of 1968 — it is by far the most 
. 1 versatile, having won medals in 19 of 
' the 21 sports in Montreal in 1976. With 
the other Communist countries, it ac- 

counted for 57 percent of the medals in 

. „ Montreal. The Western contribution 
t had diminished proportionately, with 

the United States having to take third 

place behind the Soviet Union and 
. . » r East Germany in the last summer and 

. .. it winter Olympics. 

.. t . Hence, the cynical view in Moscow 
... ■ .'that the boycott attempts by the Car- 

L f ter-Thatcher-Schmidt axis contain 
’ ■ ‘ more than a hint of sour grapes: As 

“ 7 *.'tong as the West was winning and 
- could dictate sports policy, there was 
never a suggestion that the Olympics 
' were too big, political, nationalistic or 
^ 7 unworthy of a particular country (in- 
' : eluding Nazi Germany in 1936). 

'' i The cry that Moscow must be pre- 
1 J V vented from using the 1980 Olympics 
' * as a Communist showcase rings false 
- ' ' 7 when one recalls the silence of most 

• i ' Western leaders six years ago when 
7 the Soviet Union was chosen virtually 
' 7 unanimously as venue for the 1980 

■ J Games. 

In looking back in sadness at events 
" this year, the sequence is surely plain 
< to 'see: Iran, United States hostage out- 

»•“. rage! United States Presidential hus- 
, " 7 tings, Afghanistan, boycott campaign. 
\ Indeed, President Carter's sporting 
' '■* lunges have more to do with his Presi- 
. }’• deutial ratings and the backlash from 
'_ v . Iran’s challenge to American “virili- 
'. ty ,r than with the Soviet intrusion into 
" » one of its border states to replace one 
. -/ pro-Moscow regime with another. 

It was not so long ago that the Presi- 
. . •' dent had affirmed that Afghanistan 
was within the Soviet sphere of influ- 
y ence, just as Chile, Argentina or El 
, Salvador were within America’s back- 
yard. In Britain, it is tempting to put 
slS *" the Government's over-reaction down 
to Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er’s pathological anti-Sovietism and 
. ’ 7 relief to find diversion from internal 
crisis; there are also those who see 

■ , Britain (with West Germany and 

Japan) as the tail wagged by the 
^ American bulldog. 

It is a sobering thought that the 
world can be brought to the brink of 
war and the Olympic movement jeop- 
^ andized on the whim of Presidential 
- ^ ratings and the hysteria of a “cast- 
iron lady." 

■ 7 In the cold light of retrospection, the 

* " anti-Soviet hysteria whipped up in the 

*' Western news media, presenting the 

.. menacing specter of the abominable 

" V’. Russian snowman haunting the Hindu 

' ' Kush and Khyber Pass, fulminating 

about Moscow using the Olympics for 
Communist propaganda, branding 
• those athletes .who wish to go to Mos- 

cow as traitors, can now. be seen as 
■ ■ largely devious in aim. and unscrupu- 

iousin method. 

The hypocrisy is breathtaking. Did 
i hose who protested at the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan ever suggest boy- 
cotting the Denver winter Olympics, 
awarded to the United States in 1970 
and scheduled for 1976, while United 


States forces were killing a million 
civilians in Indochina, thousands of 
miles from United States borders? 
Certainly Moscow did not launch a 
boycott. Did Western governments 
raise even the question of bolding 
sports events, in the United States., 
when Ameil(^%en : 4itV89i$'^ 
Dominican Republic or. Cuba^or dis- 
posing of the democratically elected 
Salvador Allende Gossens in Chile or 
Mohammed Mossadegh in Iran for Au- 
gust© Pinochet in Chile or the Shah? 
Did they object to holding the soccer 
final of-the World Cup in Argentina, 
though they knew of the concentration 
camps and torture centers for political 
opposition in that country? 

By no means. Most of the news 
media and the present government 
ministers in all the pro-boycott states 
were in the vanguard of promoting or 
acquiescing to the skullduggery. And 
none of them heaved as much as a 
sporting sigh- 

In the 84 years of the modern Olym- 
pic movement, the world has hardly 
ever been at peace. In many years, the 
government of the host country for a 
major sporting event has been seen as 
violating another country's sover- 
eignty or' the principle of human 
rights. If the principle of the boycott 
had been applied consistently this cen- 
tury, international sport and the 
Olympic Games could not have sur- 
vived to 1980. 

Surely any occasion that brings peo- 
ple from all over the globe together in 
peace and concord, to compete and 
cooperate in honest friendship, has to 
merit vigorous support. There are, in- 
deed, precious few such opportunities 
left to mankind. 

James Riordan, author of “Soviet 
Sport: Background to the Olympics 
is senior lecturer in Russian Studies at 
the University of Bradford, in Eng- 
land. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Much of the 
commentary on the recent wave of un- 
dercover law-enforcement activities, 
including Abscam, has raised legal 
and ethical issues. Were members of 
Congress and state and local officials 
entrapped? What happens to the trust 
that is central to an open society when 
the Government acts deceptively? 
These significant issues must be ad- 
dressed. However, individuals critical 
of police actions, including some ac- 
tions on a local level, must also attend 
to the broader context in which these 
have developed. 

Critics must reflect on the fact that 
the undercover practices they now 
find distasteful have emerged partly 
in response to the very success of their 
earlier demands to limit police con- 
duct arid change police priorities. 
While rightfully focusing on continu- 
ing police abuses and some retreat 
from earlier gains, civil libertarians 
can note considerable progress in 
some areas of police reform. Both the 
legal environment in which the police 
must work and Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation priorities have changed 
markedly. Supreme Court mterpreta-. 
tkms. Federal and state legislation, 
and policies of Federal, state and local 
law-enforcement agencies have on 

Gary T. Marx, professor of sociology 
at the Massachusetts. Institute of 
Technology, is writing a book on inter- 
dependence between rule-breakdn 
and enforcers. 
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The Cost of Virtue 


By Gary T. Marx 


balance restricted the conditions 
under which the police can gather in- 
formation, whether through search 
and seizure, electronic surveillance or 
coercive interrogation after arrest. 
The police must build stronger cases 
in order to arrest and convict, and 
there is less court tolerance of extra- 
legal techniques. The F.B.I., sensitive 
to criticism that it was ignoring the 
really tough problems, has down- 
played the attention given bank rob- 
bery and the policing of politics and 
‘Significantly increased attention to 
white-collar and organized crime. 

Yet these positive changes have 
come about at a cost of complex under- 
cover operations and increased reli- 
ance on informants. It’s almost as if a 
hydraulic principle is at work: Re- 
strict the police's use of coercion and 
their use Of deception increases. Re- 
strict police investigation after a 
crime occurs, and increased attention 
will be paid to anticipating crimes. Re- * 
strict the conditions under which the 
police can cany out searches and sei- 
zures and undercover activities, and 
they will make increased vise of civil- 
fans (informants, professional wit- 
nesses, private detectives) who are 


even less accountable and not subject ‘ 
to such limitations. 

White-collar and organized crime 
generally are best combated system- 
atically by having undercover agents 
become a party to the offense as con- 
spirators .or victims. However, this 
-situation also tends to subvert reform. 

Beyond the important ethical, legal 
and economic costs, in the new police 
undercover work there are unintended 
consequences that call to mind Sir 
Walter Scott's observation: “Oh, what 
a tangled web we weave,/ When first 
we practice to deceive! ” The secrecy, 
the presence of multiple enforcement 
agencies, and the nature of many un- 
dercover activities result in examples 
such as the following: 

* Two young men learn that a local 
“fence” — in reality, a police "sting” 
operation — is buying stolen cars. So 
they steal a car, killing its owner in the 
process, and then sell the car to the 
“fence.” 

* An addict increases his stealing 
and his use of heroin because he finds a 
steady, high-paying police fencing 
operation to buy his stolen goods. 

* An undercover agent posing as a 
drug dealer is shot during a heroin 
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Admittedly, any- 
thing you buy on a 
trip to Greece is a 

„ — .souvenir. Jjoi*. - 

- - Olympia,. . 

/V are contemporary 

/ Greek art souve- 

I nir shops and 

/ -^^7^ popular Greek art 
souvenir shops, 
r / The first type of- 

/ fers contempo- 

I rary poetry bopks 

/ and modern ex- 

/ pressionist sculp- 

/ ture. The popular 

J souvenir shop 

l stocks worry 

' beads, bazouki 

records and Olym- 
pia T-shirts. 

Along the same 
line, there are dif- 
ferences about the 
way the 600 citizens of Olympia feel 
about bringing the Olympic Games 
back to their mountain village, in the 
Peloponnesus. When I visited last 
month, the mayor was away in Athens 
seeing his son, who was ill, but the 
tourist poUceman beamed behind mir- 
ror sunglasses and said that Olympics 
in Olympia would be great: He would 
love to meet all the new female tour- 
ists later in the disco. 

Apostolas Kosmopoulos owns the 
Galerie Orph&e. The 33-year-old Olym- 
pia native fled Athens after law school 
to open his contemporary-art shop. 
“I’m against the Games,” he said. “I 
don’t believe in them. I don’t like pro- 
fessional athletes like the Commu- 
nists. They use the Olympics. Most 
people think It’ll bring money. That’s 
not tine. If the facilities come here, the 
Americans will make them and who 


transaction by vigilantes trying to rid 
their community of drugs. 

• A policeman is killed in a shootout 
between undercover city and county 
officers unaware of each other’s iden- 
tities. 

Undercover activities offer marvel- 
ous opportunities for blackmail, cor- 
ruption and revenge. Another conse- 
quence appears to be an. increase in 
non-uniform ed Impersonators of po- 
licemen. Impersonators' initial tales 
are made more credible by the pub- 
lic’s knowledge that undercover work 
is common. According to one estimate, 
perhaps a quarter of the complaints 
filed against New York City police offi- 
cers involve impersonators. 

The irony of course is that efforts to 
avoid one set of problems lead directly 
to others. This conflict should not be 
taken as an argument against innova- 
tions in law enforcement, as a lack of 
appreciation for the skill and courage 
of those involved, or as a lack of sup- 
port for the F.B.I.’s new priorities. But 
it does suggest the need for more care- 
ful analysis and public discussion of 
■ the complex issues involved. 

An insightful observation by the 
sociologist Edward Shils would serve 
as a beginning hypothesis for any Such 
discussion: “Civil politics requires an 
understanding of the complexity of 
virtue, that no virtue stands alone, 
that every virtuous act costs some- 
thing in terms of other virtuous acts, 
that virtues are intertwined with 
evil.” 


will control them? The people of Olym- 
pia? One hundred thousand people 
coming to Olympia for the Games? 
They will ruin Olympia. This village 
will have to be a parking place.” 

Next door, Panagiotis Papaioanox, 
28, owns the popular Greek souvenir 
shop. Be has -Olympic tradition in his 
Mood: He. carried the Olympic flame 
from the nearby stadium on its first 
leg to Montreal in 1976. He wants the 
Olympics in Olympia. He wants the 
tourists to come into his shop. (The 
last time the Olympics were held in the 
tiny village was A.D. 393; the first 
modern Games were held in Athens in! 
1896.) 

While he would like more tourists to 
stay in his Hotel Pelops, Theodore 
Spiliopouios objected to the proposal 
on political grounds: “In four years, 
the Olympics will be in Los Angeles. 
How are you Americans going to react 
when the Russians boycott the 
Games? And, for sure, they should ex- 
pect something like that. When one 
country says ’I’m not sending my 


The No. 1 problem: 
keeping tourists’ 
feet 

off the ruins 


team because of Afghanistan or Viet- 
nam’, the Olympic ideal will become a 
political game. We’re fine without the 
Olympics. If they build sonlething 
here, then sometime we’ll have an 
earthquake and everything will go 
down.” 

Even without the Olympic horde, the 
decades of summer tourists have al- 
tered the village, according to two 
state archeologists, who asked to re- 
main anonymous. 

“The landscape is a unique spot of 
natural beauty that can’t hold 100,000 
people. For the last 30 years, the resi- 
dents haven’t taken care of the vil- 
lage,” one said. 

“I'm concerned about too many visi- 
tors walking on the ruins. Our No. 1 
problem now is keeping their feet off 
the ruins.. if there are 100,000 tourists 
here for Olympics, we’ll dose ancient 
Olympia, ,T another said. 

The group of boosters and dissent- 
ers, sitting in a ta verna, agreed that 
moving the Games to Greece would 
rob them of their international flavor. 
“No matter where they are held, the 
Greek team still leads the opening pa- 
rade, ” said Mr. Spiliopouios. 

Olympians grumble about the inter- 
national sports complex built nearby 
and used each summer for two 
months. But it's off-limits to the villag- 
ers. “They took our land and we can’t 
use it,” said Mr. Kosmopoulos. 

The plan by the Greek Government 
and Olympic committee calls for a 
permanent and neutral site at the 
Lake of Agoulinitsa, 12 miles from 
Olympia. It could be ready in 20 to 25 
years, with International Olympic 
Committee approval. “Just in time for 
the games between Coca-Cola and 
Adidas,” said an archeologist. 

Rekindling the Olympic ideal, where 
wars stop for the period of the Games, 
may be the hardest part. 

Gary S. Ruderman was a staff writer 
for The Associated Press. 
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Carnegie Hall, 
Nearing 90, 
Thinks Young 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


C oming up, next May 5, is a birthday for Carnegie 
Hall — its 90th. Superficially the grand old hall 
still looks pretty much as it has looked for those 
nine decades. But those who follow such matters 
realize that what now is going on behind the 
scenes, in the administrative offices, betokens a new future 
for Carnegie Hall. New leaders, new personnel, are thinking 
about what has to be done to put Carnegie Hall into a 21st 
century that is hard upon us. 

The readers of The New York Times who looked at the 
arts coverage of their morning paper on May 6, 1891, were 
greeted by a headline: IT STOOD THE TEST WELL. In the 
subhead it could also be learned that “A Russian Composer - 
Warmly Greeted." The Russian composer was Peter Ilich 
Tchaikovsky, who shared the evening with Walter Dam- 
rosch. Damrosch conducted the “Leo no re" Overture No. 3 
and the Berlioz Te Deum, and Tchaikovsky led a perform- 
ance of his “Marche Solennelle.” On the whole, concluded 
the Times reviewer, “Mr. Carnegie and his architect have 
supplied New York with the long-felt want of an ample, well- 
placed, 'well-planned and well-equipped concert Hall." 
(Carnegie Hall hopes that on May 5, 1981, the New York 
Philharmonic under Zubin Mehta will duplicate that pro- 
gram.) 

What was not in the 1891 story was the reaction of the ar- 
chitect, William B. Tuthill. Tu thill was. of course, present at 
the opening. As the Music Hall (as it originally was named) 
filled up, Tuthill started looking ‘at the top balconies and 
turned white. Could he have miscalculated? Were the balco- 
nies strong enough to carry their own weight, plus the added 
weight of hundreds of concert-goers? Would everything 
come crashing down? Tuthill left the building and rushed 
home, pulling out pad and paper and calculating stresses 
and strains. 

There was no cause to worry. All buildings should be 
erected as massively and expertly as Carnegie Hall. Struc- 
turally it remains sound though, as in any 90-year-old build- 
ing, work has to be done. Carnegie Hall is currently examin- 
ing that matter as well as other inevitable problems — prob- 
lems about its future, its financing, its philosophy. 

Recent years, thanks to inflation, have compounded the 
problems. And there is the competition from Lincoln Center 
uptown. Carnegie Hall no longer has the secure monopoly it 
used to have. But until Lincoln Center and its Philharmonic 
Hall (now Avery Fisher Hail) were built, Carnegie Hall was 
the concert hall in the United States. There may have been 
Symphony Hall in Boston, with its glorious acoustics and 
stately interior. But it was in Carnegie Hall that-artists had 
to prove themselves. 

For that there were many reasons, not the least of 
which was New York. Even in 1891 this city was the music 
capital of America, and its position became stronger as the 
years went on. Before any artist, American or international , 
cpuld be taken seriously, he had to conquer New York, and 
Carnegie Hall was his only forum.. Fortunately the hall had 
superb acoustics — warm, clear, with a solid bass and a 
good deal of presence. Carnegie Hall was, until recent 
years, merely a booking operation, renting the auditorium 
to artists and orchestras. It was the home of great (and not 
so great) soloists, of the New York Philharmonic, and natu- 
rally of the many visiting orchestras that played New York. 
The building also had studio apartments and commercial fa- 
cilities, and those produced income that supplemented the 
auditorium rental. 

Then Lincoln Center went upin 1963, and Carnegie Hall 
was imperiled. Was it an anachronism? Could New York 
support two large (2,700-seats) concert halls? Did New York 
need two such halls? Plans were started to raze Carnegie 
Hall and replace it with a skyscraper. A sort of citizen's re- 
volt ensued, and a committee formed by Isaac Stern worked 
day and night to save the old building. It was indeed saved, 
and we are lucky. 

For as it turned out the new home of the New York Phil- 
harmonic was an acoustic mess. It took 13 years before the 
Draconian measure of ripping the insides out and starting 
over was done. The result was a hall with tremendously im- 
proved acoustics. Yet today most musicians still prefer the 
warmer Carnegie Hall sound , over the clear, detailed, 
powerful but rather dry and cool Fisher Hall acoustics. Or- 
chestras that deserted Carnegie Hall for its uptown neighbor 
have returned. In many respects Carnegie Hall has re- 
mained what it was — the hall in New York, the one with 
glamor and tradition. 

Thus Carnegie Hall survived and even prospered. But 
the last decade has brought major problems. About five 


‘Carnegie Hall is special, and 
every musician responds to the 
tradition of the house.’ 


years ago Carnegie Hall began to experience deficits, am- 
those deficits mounted every year. The board of directors 
' took a close look at its operation and arrived at certain con- 
clusions, many of which had to do with Julius Bloom and Mr. 
‘Stern. 

Mr. Bloom bad been brought in to run Carnegie Hall 
when it was saved in 1960. He was something of a philoso- 
pher and an idea man who ran Carnegie Hall as his fiefdora. 
It was Mr. Bloom who, when orchestras were leaving to go 
to Philharmonic Hall, thought up the idea of the Festival of 
Visiting Orchestras, which turned out to be a most valuable 
contribution. It was Mr. Bloom who changed Carnegie Hall 
from a straight booking operation to an impresario. Now 
Carnegie Hall was creating its own concerts — concerts of 
contemporary music, of young artists, of chamber music. 

But, the board felt, Mr. Bloom, together with Mr. Stern 
(the president of Carnegie Hall), was running a sort of 
family concert hall that had little relation to the realities of 
modern life. It was felt that a complete Financial and even 
physical reconstruction was in order. And Mr. Bloom, at 85, 
was going to retire anyway. 

So Stewart Warkow, who had been acting executive di- 
rector, was confirmed in that position about a year and a 
half ago, and he and James D. Wolfensdhn, the chairman of 
the board, became the new prime movers. The management 
. offices were physically brought together (previously they 
had rambled all over the building). A new team was assem- 
bled. Robert J. Geraghty was brought in as comptroller and 
business manager; Herbert Weissenstein as director of 
development; Lawrence P. Goldman in charge of real es- 
tate planning and development; Constance L. Shuman for 
- press and public relations. The box-office operation was 
carefully studied (there had been a ticket scandal after a 
Horowitz concert), a development office was set up, a strong 
board (ail Of whom were music lovers) was assembled. 
"Carnegie Hall has to show a profit in the future," Mr. Wol- 
fensohn says. _ 

There may be sentiment about the traditions of Came- 


■ The N«wYotfcTl mea /Fred R. Conrad 

The new leaders at Carnegie Hall; James D. Wolfensohn, left, and Stewart Warkow. 


gie Hall on the board and in the workings of the new man- 
agement team, but there will be no sentiment about things 
like money or an efficient operation. The new management 
team consists of professionals and successful people who de- 
mand results. In a joint interview the other day, Mr. Wolfen- 
sohn and Mr. Warkow were talking about some of their 
plans. Mr. Wolfensohn had something to say about Mr. War- 
kow. "We gave him the job,” he said, “in full confidence, 
knowing he could handle it. But if he doesn’t, we’ll of course 
have to look somewhere else." Mr. Warkow smiled a faint, 
philosophical smile. 

Mr. Wolfensohn and Mr. Warkow seem to complement 
each other: Mr. Wolfensohn the determined, handsome, ar- 
ticulate investment banker, and Mr. Warkow, the quiet, 
calm, low-keyed professional. Mr. Wolfensohn is a sort of 
whiz kid. At 46 he is a general partner in the investment 
' banking firm of Salomon Brothers, where lie deals with the 
giants of finance. Only a few weeks ago he had to raise $1-5- 
billion for the Chrysler Corporation in 10 days. He did, 
clinching matters with a loan from a West German bank. At 
that time he was asked if he had other things on his mind 
aside from raising money. Yes, he said.- “My greatest 
dream is to play competently on the cello." • 

He does play chamber music at home, and he had stud- 
ied with Jacqueline Du Pr6. Australian-born, Mr. Wolfen- 
sohn studied there, became a lawyer, and then went to Har- 
vard for bis M.8.A. He practiced law in Australia, and then 
worked in England at the famous Schroeders Ltd. banking 
firm, becoming the chief executive in a short time. Then to 
'New York and Salomon’s. He not only plays the cello; he 
also was an Olympic fencer for Australia. He is married, 
and his three children, ranging in age from 7 to 11, all study 
music and play string quartets at home, with Daddy on the 
cello. 

As chairman of the board of Carnegie Hall, he is pri- 
marily interested in running the house efficiently, “without 
interfering with the music." He and his board have to raise 
money. Mr. Wolfensohn, it is said, does this most gracefully, ‘ 
writing a prospective donor first, then calling in person. But 
he has turned down' people for the board who do not really 
Love classical music. “We had a man who was willing to 
give, but he admitted he never bad been in Carnegie Hall. 
We could not have him as a board member. The kind o' busi- 
nessman Hike to see imthe arts is someone with a serious in- 
terest, either latent or developed. I also like to see someone 
with more than just a moral commitment, who knows that 
working -for the arts is not something for the few odd 
minutes. If It’s not part of the fabric of your life, you cannot 
give it the support it needs." Mr. Wolfensohn, incidentally, 
is also on the board of the Metropolitan Opera. 

The 45-year-old Mr. Warkow started playing the organ 
as a boy in Brooklyn. In one way or another he has been in 
music since then. At 19 he was working for the Symphony of 
the Air, the Toscanini orchestra that was trying to stay 
alive. “I ran errands, licked stamps, learned to type. It gave 
me a training I could not have gotten elsewhere. I worked as 
librarian, I shlepped music. I set up music stands and made 
out payrolls." That was in 1954. Mr. Warkow then worked 
briefly for Columbia Artists and Hurok before becoming 
manager of Leopold Stokowski’s American Symphony Or- 
chestra. In 1968 he came to Carnegie Hall as house manager. 

Carnegie Hall has remained his life. He gets to the office 
at 7:30 in doe mnoming and remains there for 14 hours and 
more. He is unmarried. What wife would permit her hus- 
band to have such a schedule, and such a competition as a 
lover? For Mr. Warkow loves the ball. "You know,” he says, 
“I consider the phrase ‘presented at Carnegie Hall' more 
than a clichfi. Carnegie Hall has become the standard by 
which performance is measured.’’ He takes a keen interest 
in every phrase of its operations. “Every day I sit in the box 
office and the subscription department, learning if there is 
price resistance to certain programs, how things are selling, 
how the phone-charge program is working. I attend all the 
concerts at night. During an average day I might be talking 
with people fropm the Board of Education, the Department 
of Cultural Affairs, the Am and Business Council. There 
may be labor negotiations. I may have to run downstairs to 
greet somebody like Mr. Ormandy, who has just arrived. " 

The future? Many things are planned. For one, there is 
the Carnegie Hall endowment, and the board is brooding 
about that. The current endowment is about $2.5 million, 
and the trustees are thinking in terms of $10 million. The 
board and Mr. Warkow are cognizant of future income possi- 
bilities revolving around closed-circuit television, and that 
is being studied. Work has to be done on the hall — the cafe 
(one of the more hideous affairs in hangout history), the 
elevators, the seats, the studio apartments and, above all. 
the air conditioning. 

Right now Carnegie Hall has an inefficient, rattling 
monster as an air-conditioning unit, and the hall is forced to 
close for most of July and all of August. A superior air-condi- 
tioning system would see Carnegie Hall operating the year, 
round, giving summer audiences alternatives to the Mostly 
Mozart concerts in Fisher Hall. Carnegie Hall Is preparing 
to talk to the city about its physical needs. The City of New 
York owns the building, and Carnegie Hall comes under the 
city's Rent Remission program. In return' for not paying 
rent, Carnegie Hall sponsors community programs around 
the city. 

Mr. Warkow and Mr. Wolfensohn do not feel that they 


are in competition with Avery Fisher Hall. Both Lincoln 
Center and Carnegie Rail, they realize, face much the same 
problems^ and they see no reason why the two institutions 
should not work together. Mr. Warkow believes that ar- 
rangements can be worked out in which musicians and con- 
cert series can be exchanged. 

In recent years Carnegie Hall has acted as its own im- 
presario for about 25 percent of its rentals, and. that ratio 
probably Will increase, as it has increased over the past five 
years. In 1975-76, Carnegie Hall sponsored 67 events in its 
main* hall and 44 in Carnegie Recital Hall, for a total of 
$839,500 at the box office. Last season the figures were 79 
and 28, for a total of $915,000. The current annual deficit of 
Carnegie Hall is in the vicinity of $500,000. Yet this past sea- 
son was die most successful one that Carnegie Hall has ever 
had. There were 340 conceits in the main hall and 480 in the 
recital hall. Rental prices, t^annot be raised; they hayetobe 
competitive with Fisher Hall. In both auditoriums the- cost 


of the bare four-walls rental is about $2,000. Add more for ! 
the amenities (box office, ushers, advertising, etc.) and it I 
will cost you around $3,500 to give a concert there. In five ] 
years, if double-digit inflation continues, it may cost twice ; 
as much. 

Artists will be glad to pay it. Carnegie Hall is something 
- special, and every musician who walks an its stage responds 
to the tradition of the house. This is the stage that the grim 
Arturo Toscanini trod, and Gustav Mahler before him. and : 
Hans von Biilow before* him. This is the stage on which 
Paderewski made his American debut, the stage on which 
Josef Hofmann and Sergei Rachmaninoff thrilled audi- . 
ences, the stage on which Marcella Sembrich gave her song 
recitals, Jascha Heifetz and Fritz ECreisler played the violin, 
Emanuel Feuermann the cello. The image of Leopold 
Stokowski haunts Carnegie Hall. Memories of Serge Kousse- r 
vitzfcy and those incredible sounds he got from the Boston - 
Symphony are part of Carnegie Hall’s memories. 


Israel, with its shortage of fresh t • 
water, faced the problem of how td . 
utilize the salty seas. 

Israeli technologists applied their 
skills to a massive desalination 


Making the sea water 
fit to drink. 


. program. 

The result was a technically- 
advanced, economically 
competitive process, now being 
exported to other water-short 
communities. 

For 59 years, Bank Hapoalim has 
helped in the development of 
Israers industry and agriculture. 


Years of experience in major 
fi nancial .centers, offer businessmen 
sophisticated facilities to help meet 
the ever-changing needs of the 
international market place. 

Talk to the banking professionals 
at Bank Hapoalim in Israel and in 
major centers around the globe. 
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STOMACH PUMPS AND PRISONS 


DANCE /Dora Bowden 
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A stylish affair 


% HELEN ROSSI 


The model above Is wearing; -a dress from the collection to be 
ihown at tonight's fashion show presented by the graduating class 
>f the Hadassah SellgSberg-Brandels Comprehensive High 
School. Once again, the garments -reflect the high level of 
rrlginality that goes into the production of the an n u al collection. 
Hie show Is presented In the school’s courtyard, which Is an un- 
usual blend of old and new and was Inspired by tbe spirit of the 
Israel-Egyptian peace treaty. 

The colours of the flags of the two nations, together with 
biblical, ethnic and ancient Egyptian motifs provide the source 

I Tor the design and the material. And the embroidery was created 
specially for the show by the Jerusalem artist Yossl Stern. 

Some of the garments are made from Egyptian materials and 
Dthers were haadwoven by thestudenta. All the garments were 
created by. the pupils of the fhahlon and design department, under 
‘Ihe direction of department head Miriam Adler., 

The graduation ceremony, .a tradition of long standing In- 
troduced by the late principal Helen Kittner, will be greeted by 
Hadassah’s national president (U.S.) Bernice Tannenbaam and. 
Mrs. Roslyn Breclrer, chairman of Hadassah Israel Education 
Services; Hie school -is how headed by Dina Epstein, 


IN THE SUPREME COURT 
SITTIN G AS HIGH COURT OF 
JUSTICE 

Before the President (Justice 
Landntt). Justices Cohn and Barak. 

Arj/e Katlan d> Others, 
Petitioners, v. Ramie Prison 
Warden <£ Others, Respondents 
(H.C. -165/79) 

THE HIGH COURT of Justice 
made absolute an order nisi calling 
on the warden of Ramie Prison to 
show cause why he should not 
refrain from ordering the use of 
' stomach pumps for the purpose of 
searching prisoners. 

Large quantities of drugs were 
smuggled into -Ramie Prison by 
those inmates returning to the 
prison confines after police in- 
terrogations or appearances In 
court. The prison authorities dls- 
- overed that packets of drugs, 
securely wrapped, were surrep- 
titiously slipped to the inmates by 
friends or suppliers in the corridors 
of the police stations and courts, 
were then swallowed by the 
recipients and later recovered by 
them after their natural ejection. 

In order tb stop this practice, the 
prison warden authorized the use of 
stomach pumps on prisoners when 
there were good grounds for believ- 
ing they had received, and swallow- 
ed, such packets of drugs on visits 
to the police stations or courts.' 

Prisoners are asked to consent to 
the use of the pumps, but if they 
refuse and the prison doctor con- 
firms that there is no risk to their 
health, then the warden may order 
their stomachs to be pumped out 
against their will by medical 
orderlies. 

The Introduction of this system of 
examining returning prisoners 
produced dramatic results: large 
quantities of heroin, opium, 
cocaine, LSD, and hashish were 
recovered. The percentage of 
prison inmates who used dangerous 
drugs was reduced from 70 per cent 
in 2978, when the practice was first 
Introduced, to 2 per cfent in 1979. 
The prevention of the introduction 
of drugs also had the effect of prac- 
tically eliminating violence and 
sodomy in Ramie Prison. 

The four petitioners in the pre- 
sent case were also given enemas, 
on the basis of reasonable grounds 
for concluding that they had 
■wallowed packets of drugs. 
However, no such drugs were found 
in their stomachs. 

They objected to any future use of 
stomach pumps on them, 
petitioning the High Court of Justice 
for an order nWon the grounds that 
the use of such pumps Is degrading 
and an invasion of their privacy and 
dignity. 

Their petition was granted, and 
on the return day Mr. S. Ziv 
appeared for the first petitioner. 
..The. other petitioners appeared on 
..their own behalf,' and Mrs. M-rUSbvi ) i 
appeared for the respondents. 

JUDGMENT 

JUSTICE BARAK, who delivered 
the main opinion of the High Court, 
stressed at the outset that every 
person in Israel, including 
prisoners and detainees, enjoys the 
basic right to integrity of Us person 
and to preservation of Us human 
dignity — a right which has been 
recognized by the Supreme Court In 
its “judicial charter of rights 11 (see 
H.C. 112/77, 3 P.D. 31/887). 

Prisoners, he continued, are in 
the natural course of events depriv- 
ed of many of their freedoms. But 
they are not deprived of their 
human image. Subjecting a 
prisoner to a stomach pump 
without his consent, and in the 
absence of medical grounds for do- 
ing so. is, be held, a violation of his 
physical integrity and human digni- 
ty, and an invasion of his privacy. 

For this reason, the uAe of 
stomach pumps by the prison 
authorities can he justified only if it 
Is based on some provision of law. 

The respondents' representative, 
Justice Barak continued, who had 


gone out of her way to present a 
comprehensive and balanced pic- 
ture of the problem, had argued that 
there are, in fact, two provisions of 
law which enable the prison 
authorities to use stomach pumps . 
in order to discover hidden drugs. 
The first of these, she contended, 

. Is contained in section 5 of the 
Prisons Ordinance, which provides 
that “every prisoner shall be 
searched on admission and all 
prohibited articles shall be taken 
from him." 

However, Justice Barak was not 
prepared to accept the contention 
that “searched" in this context in- 
cludes Intrusion into an individual's 
bcjdy. On the contrary,, he thought 
thkt this approach to the definition 
of} "searched” could have drastic 
and far-reaching consequences to 
thjb freedom of the Individual in 
general, since searches were not 
confined to prisoners only, but ex- 
tended to all those visiting them 
a$id, in addition, could be carried 
qut on a variety of other occasions. 

- '■ Furthermore, once "search" is 
presumed to Include the use of a 
stomach pump, then why should it 
not be presumed to include more 
extreme measures, like the use of a 
surgeon's kztife, for example, at the 
risk of ret urni ng the system at trial 
by ordeaL 

The proper approach to be 
adopted. Justice Barak held, should 
be that defined by Chief Justice 
Warren (in Breithaupt v. Abrams, 
392 U.S. 408, 415): "Law enforce- 
ment officers, in their efforts to ob- 
tain evidence from persons 
suspected of crime, must stop short 
of bruising the body, breaking skin, 
puncturing or extracting body 
Quids, whether they contemplate 
doing it by force or by stealth." 

THE SECOND provision of law 
cited by the respondents' counsel, 
continued Justice Barak, is con- 
tained in a prison regulation, made 
on the strength of wide powers 
vested In the prison authorities by 
the Prison Ordinance, to institute 
measures for preserving order and 
‘discipline in the prisons. It provides 
that warders may use all 
reasonable measures, including the 
use of force, for maintaining good 
order. But in this case, too, he could 
not agree that the regulation in 
question empowered the prison 
authorities to intrude Into an In- 
. dividual prisoner's -body. 

Furthermore, even if this regula- 
tion had purported to do so. then he 
would have declared It to be ultra 
vires the empowering law, since the 
maintenance of order can hardly be 
equated with the use of a stomach 
pump without the consent of a 
prisoner. 

• The conclusion is, held Justice 
Barak, that the practice of using 
stomach pumps without the consent 
of the prisoners concerned has.no 
1 "basis' lirfaw and must therefore "be" 
disqualified, despite the good and 
desirable motives which prompted 
it. 

If, however, the authorities are 
convinced that this conclusion will 
hamper their efforts to combat the 
use of dangerous drugs' in the. 
prisons, then they should get an ap- 
propriate law passed by the 
Knesset after the matter has been 
thoroughly researched. 

The order nisi, he held, should 
therefore be made absolute and the 
. respondents ordered to refrain 
' from using stomach pumps on the 

- petitioners without their consent. 

IN CONCURRING that the order 
nisi should be made absolute. 
Justice Cohn said he agreed with 
Justice Barak that no existing 
provisions of law entitled the prison 
authorities to search the Inner con- 
fines of a prisoner's body and that If 
this practice were to be continued it 
required the authorization of a law 
passed by the Knesset. 

If, he continued, the interior 
minister bad in fact been em- 
powered to make regulations enabl- 
ing the prison authorities to use 


Holocaust studies 
in Austrian schools 



EV S CHUL/ J erusalem Post Reporter 


THE TRUTH about what happened 
In Austria from 1938 to 1945- is now 
being taught in Austrian elemen- 
-tary and high schools. And an In- 
structional kit, containing audio- 
visual aids, Is being disseminated 
to schools throughout the country. 

' "It couldn't have been produced 
until we had a new and uninvolved 
generation of teachers and 
parents," said Dr. Kurt Scholz, a 
leader of the 25-strong delegation of 
Austrian teachers that met Israeli 
journalists and presented them 
With sample copies of the kit at the 
HerzHya home of the Austrian am- 
bassador, Dr. Ingo Mussl- 

According to ‘Scholz, a poll con- 
ducted among Austrians after the 
screening of the television docu- 
drama "Holocaust" evoked sharp 
criticism. A significant number -of 
viewers doubted the veracity of the 
film, while others- claimed that the 
number of Holocaust victims was 
exaggerated. And there were some 
who claimed that scenes purported 
to be authentic were fakes. 

"Knowledge of what went on dur- 
ing those critical years has now 
become a matter of our future sur- 
vival," said Scholz. 

Dr. Mussi concurred: “We have 
to learn the truth about our past for 
our own national and emotional 
wellbeing-" 

THE KITS include tape recordings 
of outbursts -by Julius Stretcher 
agalnst Jews and his appeal to Ger- 
man (and Austrian) parents to 
.raise -their children to be anti- 
Semites. There are also recordings 


of . Hitler exulting over the annexa- 
tion of Austria. 

The Final Solution for Jews, in 
separate chapters, Is dealt with fac- 
tually and is illustrated by 
photographs that have perhaps not 
previously been seen by Austrian 
schoolchildren. 

The three dimensions — sound, _ 
projectlon-plus-lectures and : 
reading material — combine to 
make a massive assault on the ig- 
norance that has so far prevailed in 
Austria on the subject of the 
Holocaust. 

The media kit has been prepared 
by two young Austrian historians. 
Dr. Peter Dusek and his colleague. 
Dr. Welnzlerl, who were motivated 
by the shortcomings in the teaching 
of history during their own high 
school studies. 

Since the material was first dis- 
tributed, on a trial basis, to 1.000 
schools in Austria, tbe memorial 
site at t/Te former Mathausen con- 
centration camp has been flooded 
with requests for as many as 40 
visits each day by schools. 

THE KIT Is reported to be selling 
for the Austrian equivalent of $250, 
and the first run of 2,000 is almost 
sold out. Scholz pointed out that it 
was not only schools that bought the 
kits, but. also trade union 
movements, religious associations 
and other public bodies. 

But perhaps the ultimate com- 
ment is that Germany lias asked 
the Austrians to collaborate in a 
venture to produce another kit that 
will deal with World War II.- 


LAW REPORT 
Doris Lanldn. 


stomach pumps on prisoners 
against their will, he, for his part, 
would disqualify any such 
regulations on the grounds of un- 
reasonableness, since they would 
constitute a violation of the dignity 
of man — a good yardstick for 
measuring unreasonableness. 

Justice Barak, continued Justice 
Cohn, had produced some il- 
luminating quotations from 
American and English 
jurisprudence to show that protec- 
tion of human dignity takes 
precedence over the legitimate 
claims of preserving law and order. 
But equally illuminating examples 
of the same approach could be 
found in talmudlc sources — as he 
proceeded to show. 

However, he noted, the Talmud 
also lays down that everything 
should be done In order to pre vent a 
person from committing a crime, 
even if this should entail violating 
his human dignity, with the reser- 
vation that the criminal offence, to 
be prevented must be an obvious 
one and not merely a suspected one. 

In the light of this rule, he held, it 
might be advisable for any Knesset 
law with' respect to the use of 


Advt. 


stomach pumps to contain the 
proviso that this would be permissi- 
ble only when the prisoner concern- 
ed Is known to have swallowed 
drugs, and not when there Is only a 
suspicion that he might have done 
so. 

THE PRESIDENT concurred fully 
with Justice Barak's opinion, but 
had one reservation with respect to 
Justice Cohn's. He did not think, he 
said, that the High Court should 
purport to instruct the Knesset 
regarding the nature of the law it 
should introduce and the conditions 
that should be attached to 
searching the contents of a 
prisoner's stomach. 

It was tar preferable, he held, to 
leave the difficult task of defining 
the conditions under which such a 
search should be conducted to the 
Knesset, which is better equipped 
to examine this problem thoroughly 
than the High Court could possibly 
be within the framework of a peti- 
tion. 

The High Court cannot, he con- 
tinued. Ignore the terrible con- 
ditions in the prisons and Is most 
certainly Interested in preventing 
the use of drugs in them, not only In 
the cause of upholding the law, but 
also for the purpose of protecting 
the weaker prisoners against ex- 
ploitation and brutalization by the 


bully-boys and thugs. 

The knowledge, he continued, 
that returning prisoners are likely 
to be searched for drugs on the 
strength of suspicions only, and not 
only on the basis of well-founded In- 
formation, Is likely to restrain the 
stronger and more violent 
prisoners from imposing their wills 
on the weak, inducing them to act 
as drug-carriers for them. In this 
way, the latter's human dignity will 
be the better preserved. 

The fact Is, he continued, that the 
use of stomach pumps in the past — 
however distasteful the idea may 
be to the liberal-minded — has 
proved Itself by drastically reduc- 
ing the Incidence of drug usage, and 
this is a clear indication that it 
serves a vital Interest which may 
be even more Important than the In- 
terest In protecting the privacy of 
the Individual's person. 

In short, held the president, the 
use of stomach pumps, because of 
the invasion of privacy entailed, 
should not be regulated by way of 
administrative orders or sub sid iary 
legislation, but by way of a Knesset 
enactment. On the other hand, 
however, he would not presume to 
advise the Knesset regarding the 
form of this enactment. 

Order nisi made absolute without 
costs. 

Judgment given on April 10, 1980. 


SHOPPING UNLIMITED 
shops and services 
in Jerusalem 


by Barbara Eskin 
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YOUR HOME IN 
JERUSALEM 

Buying or renting a home in 
Jerusalem is a serious business. 
You'll want professional staff to 
personally advise you from A-Z on 
the best buy for your money. 
Zimukl Real Estate will take you, 
show you, advise you on every 
aspect of buying an apartment 
right up until you sign the con- 
tract. If you’re looking, come to 
Zhnnld today, and you'll get per- 
sonalized service with no obliga- 
tion. Located at 10 Luntz St. Tel. 
222452. 

YES WE CAN 

“Yes we can" is Insty-Prints’ 
motto and it simply means this: 
Insty Prints can print anything 
while you wait as long as it’s 
camera-ready — meaning you 
have an original. You can design 
your own invitations, or per- 
sonalized memo pads or 
stationery. All of this Is cheaper 
than what you would be charged 
by a regular printer. They .do 
everything. letterheads with 
matching envelopes, flyers, 
business cards which come with a 
free bolder and more. "Yes We 
Can" is their motto and It's true! 
Insty Prints is located at 26 King 
George. Tel. 224575. Open dally 
except Fridays. 

WHEELCHAIRS 
AND THINGS 

Whatever your special needs, 
Israel, Gurewits has something to 
make your life easier. Included in 
his wide range of rehabilitation 
equipment he handles: specially 
made dining utensils, resellers for 
anyone having difficulty with ben- 
ding, spring lifter seats, toilet and 
bathroom aids, walking aids, ex- 
ercisers and more. 

Mr. Gurewitz is also an agent for 
wheelchairs. Including special 
ones — like a push button stand-up 
wheelchair permitting access to 
hard-to-reach places, stair 
climbing machines and a 
wheelchair lifter for cars — an ef- 
ficient gadget that lifts a 
wheelchair onto the roof. For 
further Info, contact Mr. 
Gurewitz, Tel. 02-422293. 


LEARN HEBREW 
THE? EASY WAY 

The revival of Biblical Hebrew as 
4 a .modern language Is surely a 
miracle. But it doesn’t take a 
miracle to learn it! TUTOR 
TAPE'S language system was 
perfected after years of research. 
You'll he speaking simple Hebrew 
within minutes, with this Incredi- 
ble system. 

Learn other languages too with 
Tutor Tape’s cassette lessons. 
French, German, Arabic, etc. can 
be learned easily, at prices lower 
than any comparable system. 
Tutor Tape also offers a perfect 
gift for your Jewish or Christian 
friends. "A Voice from 
Jerusalem" is a beautiful and 
moving recording describing 
Jerusalem — the united city, the 
truth about the refugees and the 
Christmas journey to Bethlehem. 
Visit or write Tutor Tape today, 8 
Be sal el St. Tel. 02-243040, P.O.B. 
9032. 

A SPECIAL 
BOOKSHOP 

I must write about this bookshop 
for the benefit of tourists and 
locals alike. For tourists, 
Bestsellers is a great place to 
relax after a long day's touring, 
where .you can get a'free cup of 
coffee' and feast your eyes on the 
latest bestsellers all sold at an in- 
credible 20% discount. And for us 
locals, Bestsellers is a great place 
to relax after a long day's work, etc. 
And besides their wide range of 
bestsellers, they have a specialty 
book department (art, cooking, 
religion,, etc.) and a secondhand 
department. Don't miss 
Bestsellers — wherever you come 
from. Located In the Clal Centre 
— Jaffa Rd. Tel: 02-245823. 


NO CARS 
FOR SALE... 

But all your car's needs and' 
courteous service can be found at 
Solomon’s Auto Accessories. 
You’ll find white outside covers, 
seat covers, fans, sunshlelds and 
wax for heat and sun protection, 
or burglar alarms for protection 
against theft. Outfit your car com- 
pletely at Solomon's Auto and 
Goldenberg's Car Radio and 
Antenna .shops both at 24 Agron, 
across from Independence Park 
near American Consulate. Tel. 
248925 

ORIGINAL ISRAELI 
FASHIONS 

It doesn'tcost anymore to shop in 
the 1 uxury ‘ anfT comfort or Betty 
Period's in the shopping arcade of 
the Hilton Hotel. Betty Ferkal 
features beautiful clothes and 
swimwear by top Israeli 
designers. If you’re returning 
home, keep tbe memory of Israel 
alive with stunning ethnic Israeli 
fashions. And for those who live 
here, get into summer with Betty 
Perkal’s exclusive fashions at the 
most reasonable prices. TelJ 
536151/3227. Open 9 a.m . — 9 p. ra. , 
Sat. after Shabbat till 10 p.m. Vlsi t 
her other location Betty Too, op 5 
posite the Bezalel School. 

DESIGNER 
CLOTHES FOR KIDS 

You won’t believe it! At Unity 
Loo, they design all their own 
unique' chfldren'a clothing.’ However, 
because they also manufacture 
them, prices are lower than most 
children’s wear shops in the city! 
Llndy Loo's staff of professional 
designers and manufacturers take 1 
pride in combining beauty with 
quality. And we all know how im- 
portant quality is in clothes for our 
active children! Llndy Loo also 
carries toys, games and other 
great stuff that'll thrill you and 
your child. Located on the ground 
floor of the French Hill Shopping 
Centre. New location — corner of 
Do rot Rlshonim and Ben Yehuda. 
Tel. 234008. 

QUALITY AND CHIC 
IN LEATHER 

For the latest, choicest fashions In 
leather, the place to go is Danaya. 
Danaya, located at the Hilton 
Hotel and in the centre of town at 
23 Hlllel St., the shopping mall 
adjacent to the Jerusalem Tower 
Hotel, carries a complete line of 
suede and leatherwear for men 
and women. The standard of 
quality at Danaya is so high that-. 
If the slightest imperfection is 
found, it Is Immediately sent back 
to the factory. Tourists and 
diplomatic staff are entitled to 
duty-free price savings of 30% ! 
Come in to Danaya today — they 
tailor to the most discriminating 
tastes. Tel. 536251/Ext. 3242. 

DON’T MISS 

IMPORTANT 

MESSAGES! 

If you have no phone or if you 
work from home and can't sit hy 
the phone all day and watt for 
messages, I've got great news for 
you! The Phone Message Centre 
is a personal answering and mall 
service which will take all your 
messages for you, and has a 
P.O.B. where they will collect 
your mall, all for a minimal fee. 

If you are selling or renting, supp- 
ly the Phone Message Service 
with the info, and they will give 
out the details. You collect the 
messages at the end of the day. 
They can also refer you to various 
■services. Located 15 King George 
St, Tel. 223498. 

FOR YOUR INFO. 

If you are interested in having 
your product or business featured 
In this weekly column, contact 
Barbara at 02*818718. 


LIGHT UP YOUR 
HOME... . 

... with beautiful lamps and 
lampshades from Stern an Straus 
St Stern's have the largest selec- 
tion of unique light fixtures In, 
Jerusalem. You can choose from' 
ultra modern designs or more con- 
servative, to suit your taste and 
home decor. You will find a varie- 
ty for every room In your house, in 
stainless steel, crystal and plastic,' 
Including ornamental garden and 
balcony lights. At A. Stern you can 
really light up <-your home... 
beautifully. You'll find them at 18. 
Straus St. Tel.245560. 

THE BLUE BAY 
HAS IT ALL 

Get axrajrfro^^ekend'crowda 
on your vacation this year! The 
Blue Bay Resort Hotel, Netanya's 
newest, most beautiful beachfront 
hotel has everything to offer. Out- 
door activities Include horseback 
riding, archery, windsurfing or 
swimming at their Olympic size, 
pool or on the adjacent beach. 
After a gourmet dinner In their 
dining room In the evening, swing 
at the Blue Bay's famous disco. 
From June 15-July 15 the Blue 
Bay offers you a special deal. 5- 
days far the price of 4 (excluding) 
weekends)! And for leas than 5 
days the regular price — - 317 bed 
and breakfast (IL800) + VAT. 
Call Mr. Rack for reservations, 
mention that you saw It In this 
column for' that special deal! 
Phone 053-37131 

SAVE MONEY 
ONFOOD 

In these hard economic times, we 
are all looking for bargains. Well, 
search no more! Cfaeapmarket 
sells quality food products, frozen 
kosher meats, canned gooda,- 
coametica and cleaning products' 
with up to 30 9o lower prices In 
many cases 'than any place In 
town. Even milk products are 10% 
lower and ice cream 20%. Their 
prices are so low because you only 
pay for the item, you don't share 
in the cost of maintaining a large 
staff or luxurious surroundings. 
There Is home delivery for 
purchases above IS500. They also 
have a large parking lot for your 
convenience. Cheapmarket is 
located In the Givat Shaul in- 
dustrial area — at the end of the 
No. 11 bus line on the continua- 
tion of the Angel Bakery Rd. 

AN EXPERIENCE 
IN ELEGANCE 

Located in the shopping arcade ol 
the King David Hotel, is Georg 
Jensen. Georg Jensen, Israel, is a 
beautiful link in the chain of inter- 
national Georg Jensen shops. 
Israelis: Now you can buy 
selected pieces from Jensen's 
'magnificent Kbata/Boda crystal 
and glass collection; Don't mint 
f this fabulous opportunity! 

Tourists: The Jensen collection 
includes exquisite Georg Jensen' 
silver and jewelry, Kosta/Boda 
and Orrefors crystal and glass, 
and Royal Copenhagen porcelain. 
AU of this can be yours at Incredi- 
ble duty-free prices, which means 
savings of 35% or more on 
suggested U.S. A. retail prices! 
Georg Jensen — an experience In 
elegance. Tel. 221 Z 1 Z ext. 

TO EAT RIGHT — 
COOK RIGHT 

This week is recipe week at the 
Amerlcan-Israel Health Food 
shop. Come in and receive free of 
charge a Hat of proven, home 
tested, delicious recipes. One of 
their healthy favourites Is an im-' 
Ration chocolate spread, one of 
many nourishing and tasty 
delights. 

AU this in addition to their usual 
low prices and friendly service. 
Terumot. Shmita, Ma&sarot 
strictly observed. Shop in air con- 
ditioned comfort 
For your convenience, open all day 
till 7.30. Amerlcan-Isnel Health 
Foods, 73 Jaffa Rd. Tel. 02-249031, 
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live it up! 

high up, on the roof of the 
Moriah Tel Aviv Hotel, 
overlooking the 
Mediterranean Sea, 
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Come to the Rooftop 
Splash 'n Dance Party • 
nightly under the stairs at 8 p.m. 
(except Friday). 

It's a cool ideal 

• Entrance fee includes swimming, 

dancing and 1st drink. 

• A la carte specialties - 

hors d’oeuvres, main dishes, desserts. 

3 Reservations recommended (03)241252 

moftMHHora. 

250 Hayarkon St'fel Aviv 

Moriah Hotels: Jerusalem, Dead Sea, Blat, Tei-Avlv. 


The great Dan, Sheraton 
gimmick war is on again 



By HAIM SHAPIBO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Tel Aviv's Sheraton Hotel and the 
country’s Dan Hotel chain seem to 
be at loggerheads again with new, 
almost identical gimmicks tor their 
customers. 

A few months ago the two were 
feuding over similar stamp games, 
which allowed business accounts to 
save up and earn free nights. This 
■month the two are giving away 
money, the Dan ltrot and the 
Sheraton shekels. 

Dan general manager Simon 
Cooper is convinced that this time 
the Dan idea came out first. With 
the stamp game, the Dan eventual- 
ly apologized and agreed to give up 
the game, but It did so In a way that 
angered the Sheraton people. 

The Dan plan gives a “lira" for 
each night a business account 
reserves a room. Five "lirot" are 
worth coffee and cake for two, 10 
equal an Israeli breakfast for two, 
and so on, up to 25, which can be ex- 
changed for room and breakfast for 
two. Cooper says that his first 


mailings to clients were six yeeka 
ago, a fortnight before the Sheraton 
began to publicize Its plan. I 
Sheraton general manager 
Harold'Richman says that his game 
has been on the books for yeaxfe, but 
his staff only put It into action 
recently. Moreover, he stresses, his 
game la for everybody, nor Just 
business accounts. ■, 

The Sheraton "Shekelasophy" 
game gives everyone buying food 
or drink a flat 10 per cent, (except 
at breakfast and banquets) good for 
any other food-or drink In the hotel. 
The guests can use the rebate 
themselves or pass it on to fiends 
, or family. Richman says he hopes 
the scheme will attract new clients, 
who -will then continue to patronize 
the hotel. ' 

A TWO-PART full-sized plastic 
shovel weighing only one kilogram, 
in which the blade stem and the 
shaft are threaded and can easily 
be joined or separated. Contact: 
Orgreave Technology, Orgreave 
Crescent, Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire S18 9NQ. 
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FLIGHTS 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibition. Permanent 
Exhibitions of Judaica, Art and 
Archaeology. Ladejinsky Collection of 
Aslan Art. Borders. Sbeila Hicks — Free 
Fall. The Mnremont Collection of Pre- 
• Columbian Art. Mlcha Laury. Roland 
Topor. Photographs from the Dan Barley 
Collection. New additions to the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings. Trends in 
Geometric Abstraction After Cubism. 
Black and White from the Museum 
collection. Hebrew Script and Inscrip- 
tions. Jewelry and Figurines from 
Burials: The Natufian Culture. Open 10 - 0 . 
Open tomorrow 6-10. At 3.30 p.m.: Son of 
Slnbad the Sailor — children's film. 
Guided Tour at Israel Museum: Sun., 
Mon., Wed., Thur. II; Tues. 4.30 
Open 10-3. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon., Wed.. 
Thur. 10-5; Tues. 10 - 10 ; Frl., Sat 10 - 2 . 
Rorke teller Museum: Sun. -Thur. 10-3; 
Frl., Sat. 10-2. 

Old City Art Guide „ . . 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, < 
Tiferet Israel, Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m. — 8 p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serl graphs. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hadassah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Hadasaah 
projects. IS per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: 02-416333. 02-420271. 

2. Medical Centre. Fflryat Hadasaah, 
Tours: 9. 10. u. noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg.. Includes Windows. Fri- 
day tours begin at 8 a.m. by appointment 
only. Tel. 02-416333 or 02-426271. 

3. Hadftssah Synagogue-ChagaU win- 
dows: Open to public from 1.30-8.48 p.m. 
Sunday -Thursday. Buses 19. 27 

4. Mt. Scopus Hospital: tours at 9. 10. 11. 
noon. No charge. Tel. 02-818111. Buses 9. 
28. 

Hebrew University; 

1. Tours In English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Glvat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28 . 

2. Mount Scopus tours IL00 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building. Bus 9 and '28 to last Stop. 
Further details: Tel. 8828i8r 
LICENSED GUIDE, low rates. TeL OJ- 
812391. 

dicmunah — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 59 Ben Malmon. Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem W2468. 830820: Netanya 
053-24430; Haifa 04-236031. 

American MtaracM Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem. Tci. 663 503. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant » Tree with your Own Hands with 


the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
Jerusalem Peace -Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours Include visit to Stalactite 
Cave, Details /reservations: 02-63S28L 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schneller Wood, 
Romema. Tel. 814822, 7.30 a.ra.-7 p.m. 

. “REFLECTIONS*’ — Yiddish Ballet 
Theatre. Interpreted by Tamara Mielnik. 
Khan Theatre, Thursday, 3.7.. 8.30 p.m. 

Tel Aviv 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Edvard 
Munch. 100 prints. Igael Tumarkin, 
works on paper. “News 2" — Abram 
Raphael, sculpture; Url Katsensteln, en- 
vironmental work. El Lisaitzky, u il- 
lustrations from Had Gadya. New selec- 
tion from the Israeli collection. European 
and American art collections. Prints and 
drawings from the collection. Visiting 
hours: Sun.- Thur. 10 a.m . -10 p.m. (per- 
manent exhibitions 10 a.m. -5 p.m.) SaL 
10 a.m . -2 p.m.; 7-li p.m. Closed Frl. ex- 
cept box office — open 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun., Mon., 
Wed. 10 n.m.-4 p.m. Tue„ Thur. to a.m.-l 
p.m.: 4.8 p.m. Graphics Study Room: 
Mon., Wed. 10 a.m.-l p.m., Tues. 3-8 p.m. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, Tei. 233231, 773131; ORT 
Jerusalem, Tel. 533141; ORT Netanya. 
Tel. 33744. 

American Mlftracbl Women. -Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187, 
243106. 

rioneer Women- Na'amat. Morning 
Tours. Coll for reservations: Tel Aviv 
236098. 

Emunnh- World Bel. Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: Cali 03-788942, 708440. 

WIZO, Free Morning Tours: Tel Aviv 03- 
232939, Jerusalem 02-226060, Haifa 04- 
89537. 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to ' 
Modi 'In centre, Tuesdays. Details /reser- 
vations: 03-234449 or 02-83526L 


Haifa 

What's On In Haifa, dial 648840. 

Rehovot 

The Welxmunn Institute open to public 
from S.00 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. Visitors In- 
vited to see audio-visual programme on 
Institute's research activities, shown 
regularly at ii.OO a.m. and 3.00 p.m. Fri- 
day 11.00 A.m. only. 

Taunt of the Wolxmann House every half 
hour from 10.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
12 JO p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Weismann House. 

For Tours of the House please book: TeL 
nM-fram, 054-83328. 


This schedule is subject to change 
without prior notice. Headers are advised 
to can BenrGmion Airport Flight Infor- 
mation: ( arrivals ) 03-69*144, 03-81&S6; 
(departures) phone around the clock 03- 
fnitfii-z. 

MONDAY 

Arrivals 

0003 El Ai 972 Bucharest 

0043 El Ai 3332 Dusseldorf, Munich 

0133 El AI 376 Bucharest 

0600 El Al 392 Lisbon 

0733 El Al 006 Chicago, Now York 

0935 El Al 002 New York 

1206 Alitalia 736 Rome 

1223 El Al 320 Paris 

1240 TWA 880 Chicago, New York, Athena 

1340 Alitalia 788 Rome 

1410 SAA 266 Johannesburg, Lisbon 

1420 Lufthansa 604 Frankfurt 

145Q El Al 386 Rome 

1600 Alrfrance 132 Parts, Lyon 

1623 El Al 364 Vienna 

1349 TWA 890 Washington, Los Angeles, 

Pari s. R ome 

1640 TWA 808 San Francisco, Now York, 
Paris 

1723 KLM S2S Amsterdam 
1740 EZ SPL New York 
1803 Swissair 332 Zurich 
1830 British Airways 676 London 
1900 El Ai 346 Geneva, Zurich 
1910 Olympic 301 Athens 
19120 Lufthansa 606 Munich 
1923 El Ai 338 Frankfurt 
1943 El Al 354 Brussels 
2035 El Al 318 London 


2030 El Al 338 Amsterdam 
2113 El Al 324 Paris 
2213 El Al 342 Athens 
2120 El Al 3334 Munich 
2249 EH Al 5316 Stans ted 
2300 El Al 444 Cairo 

Departures 

'0100 El Al 009 Montreal, New York 
0603 TWA 801 Rome, Paris, Washington, 
Los Angeles 

0680 El Al 023 Paris, New York 
0630 El Al 385 Rome 
0700 Swissair 333 Zurich 
0740 Olym pic 302 Athens 
0780 TWA 881 Athens, New York 
0800 El Al 363 'Vienna 
0820 El aI 349 Geneva, Zurich 
0830 British Airways 577 London 
0900 El Al 313 London 
0910 TWA 801 Paris. New York. 
Philadelphia 
0920 El Al 331 Brussels 
0940 El Al 387 Frankfurt 
1000 El Al 823 Paris 
1020 El Ai 337 Amsterdam 
UOO El Al 013 London, New York 
1120 El Al 3313 Stansted 
1230 El Al 5333 Munich 
1300 EH AI 039 Amsterdam, New York 
1300 Alitalia 787 Rpme 
1320 Lufthansa 605 Frankfurt 
1530 El Al .329 Rome, Paris 
1610 SAA 287 Lisbon, Johannesburg 
1720 El Al 341 Athens 
1820 Airfrance 137 Paris 
1900 El Al 443 Cairo 
1910 El Ai 371 Bucharest 
- 2130 LY 375 Bucharest 
2300 EZ SPL Shannon, New York 

This flight information is supplied by the 
Bcn-GurUm International Airport Coor- 
dination Centre. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Longer credit 
freeze sought 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Bank of Israel's advisory 
committee last week recommended 
an extension of the present credit 
freeze until the -beginning of 
September, both regarding credit 
lines In shekels and in foreign 
currency. 

The freeze will be set at present 
credit ceilings, which ore now fully 
utilized by the commercial banks. 
Some time ag6, the banka did not In- 
crease their loans by , the full 
amount permitted to them. 

The central bank also decided to 
raise the interest the banks have to 
pay for exceeding their liquidity 
ratios by 3-10 per cent. These 
penalties are not tax-deductible. At 
the same time, the Bank of Israel 
will pay the banks '80 per cent in- 
terest on their obligatory deposits, 
instead of 40 per cent until now, and 
tiie interest on additional deposits 
will go up from 66 to 75 per cent. 

Governor Arnon Gafny told the 
advisory committee that the com- 
mercial banks object to any change 
In the existing system of 
calculating "value days." At pre- ' 
sent, customers are debited the 
same day for withdrawals from 
their . current accounts, but are 
credited for deposits only two days 
later. ' 

The Bank of Israel asked the 
banka to change this, taut' the banks 
said that the difference between 
“value days" Is part of their profit 
calculation. Gafny said he may ask 
for an amendment to the Hank of 
Israel Law, to authorize him to 
force the hanks to set value dates as 
determined by the central bank. 
The existing law gives him no such 
authority. 


Stormy weather for 
world* s. airlines 

GENEVA (Reuter). — Rising fuel 
and other coats could make this 
year the worst financially for major 
airlines since world World War n, a 
spokesman for the International 
Air Transport Association (IATA) 
said last week. 

Airlines in the U.S. alone lost 
$200m. on operations in the first 
quarter, and a similar deficit was 
expected for the three months until 
the end of June, press spokesman 
David Dyk told reporters. 

Geneva-based IATA estimates 
from figures supplied by its 103 
members that fuel costs will rise by 
a half during i960 and wages, ser- 
vices and other costs by 16 per cent 


One of most complex financial deals hv history 

Chrysler saved by $4.5b. 
gov’t-backed loan package 


WASHINGTON < Reuter)* “ 
America's giant car manufacturer 
Chrysler, pulled back from the 
brink of bankruptcy by massive 
government- backed loans last 
week, la relying on production . 
petrol-saving compact car for its 
long-term survival. 

Economic analysts were ter from 
convinced that the 64.3*. loan 
package - which Involved one of 
the most complex financial deals m 
history — would guarantee the 
company’s security. 

But company and government of- 
ficials agreed the fate of the U.S. s 
third biggest car manufacturer 

depended on the plan to produce the 

K-car, a small front-wheel drive 
car designed to compete with low- 
cost Japanese Imports. 

Chrysler chairman Lee Xacocca 
said until his company was rescued 
by the promise of loans last Tues- 
day It "came within a whisker of 
bankruptcy." 

The Chrysler Loan Guarantee 
Board — a special government 
body — approved a first Instalment 
of S500m. from $1.5b. in government 
supported loans .after about 400 
banks.' some reluctantly, agreed to 
provide 63b. In loan concessions 
and other financing. 

The deal involved financial In- 
stitutions ranging from small 
American hometown banks to New 


York giant* and venerable Euro- 
pean invitation*. - 

Now th* haggling for the loan is 
over, Its long-term efficacy Is is 
question, 

lacoqca, understandably, waj 
confide# Chrysler would be ln th< 
Wafcfi by the end of the year; But i 
senior: Treasury 'official tol/ 
repdrtewi ’ttfs a bad foam It h# 
somfe reat : chance of not beta! 
repaid .* 1 . - . 

Market analysts .were ' mostly 
sceptical about the Company’s 
chances. 

There was doubt that the K-car 
would catch on with American 
. drivers during, the steep economic 
downturn, when, car safer aw Mar- 
about "hall what they 'were a year 
ago. 

Some analysts feared the quality 
of the K-car could be marred by « 
hasty production schedule, es- 
pecially as It would be developed 
a time when Chrysler engtneea 
were being laid off in. droves. : . 

At least one other eoonandis 
analyst was. less petal mil tic, 
predicting that the loan, would per- 
mit Chrysler to break.even In 19 m, 
after heavy lasses thin year.' 

The Chrysler Issue, wltb ha 
threats of massive redur ’anti* 
and. the ripple effect of the ftntf* 
possible bankruptcy on the nation*] 
economy, is particularly searitift.. 


U.S. State Comptroller 
saved his gov’t $llb. 


/// / / / 



BEL-GAR 

Auto Accessories -*- i 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Professional and ob- 
jective analysis of many phases of 
the activities of the U.S. govern- 
ment led to have $ub. In savings In 
the last three year, Elmer B. 
Staats, the U.S. Comptroller 
General, told the Israel- Am erica 
Chamber of Commerce here last 
Thursday. 

Staats was Introduced by Dr. 
Yitzhak Nebenzahl, Israel's flPv'te 
Comptroller, with whom he Lud 
attended an international con- 
ference In Kenya attended by 
delegates from 93 countries. 

Stasis, in an overall review of the 
American economy, noted that “it 
was difficult to take decisions to set 
the economy on a new path In an 
election year.” He said that 
nevertheless he was sure America 
would soon move out of its minor 
slump. 

The government would soon ear- 
mark f20b. to be spent over the next 
five years, which would lead to 
pro^p^B^.one, million 


synthetic fuel from coal or otfijr 
raw materials. Moreover,- than 
had been a switch to smaller caxau 
the U5., often imported, and tiKga 
was a 13 percent savings In sftt 
already. The government # 
planned to stockpile one bilUfca 
barrels of oil. 

As for auditing the government 
activities, he noted that his offi» 
was producing "one thouaaiM 
stud* ” year, each directed tea 
specL : - isse of the government?* 
activity. These objective jjfeft 
professional ritudtafc he s&I<MMf 
prove i very helpful to poUJmK 
who q.* 1 them as a basis for mft 
planning, thus leading t*. <HR 


aiders'. 


wings, "V 


WHAT if '1 aimed to be the fh 
touring i ' .-i van which uses sol 
energs t< ^ovide both, hot watt 
and room heating. H is mounted < 
the roof of the cantina. Coastsc 
GX C-ravana, Greyrtone Wort 
London Road, Bagshoti-. Surn 
GU19 SAT 1 
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5 23 Rehov Shamai, 

2 Downtown, Jerusalem 

9 Tel. 02-231 574 

6 BARGAIN 

3 PRICES 

I Sp ecial Summer 
8 OFFER 

8* SEAT COVERS 

'3 IL785 

5* CAR COVERS 

J 1LU880 

S 'A’ ... And Big Savings on all ^ 
^ types of Auto Accessories ^ 

S. FREE GIFT* 

S Steering Wheel Cover 

^ " With purctam or seat cover or car raver 

San mm l nlkiml »sn 


OFFICES FOR KENT 
in Tel Aviv 
Ben Yehuda and 
Shaul Hamel ech 
39-140 sq.m. 

Telephone, elevator, 
air conditioning 
Immediate. 

Agent. TeL 03-2322*1, 08-248883, 
after 2 p.m. 



Shikun 

Leyisrael Ltd. 

invites the public 
to the 

cornerstone layii 
of the 
major commercial cei 
in Gilo, 

Jerusalem. 

The ceremony will take placi 
Monday. June 30, 1980 

(signs wilt mark the way to' cerej 



EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


Zionist Information Office 

requires 

ENGLISH TYPIST 

including office work, 5 hours daily. 
Call June, Tei. Q&4392S1, ext. 441 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS / 
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japhet explains why banks need 
Sy>,000 clerks to serve their costomers 


By YA’ACOV ARDON 
I^J.rPA. — “The government would 
HH/e to hire several thousand ad- 
, lonnl civil servants If not for the 
; jiy services the banks perform 
•4 Its behalf, such as collecting 
tion&I Insurance contributions 

• jLl telephone and electricity bills." 

eaklng on Israel's banking 
. - at the Maritime and 

' gnomic Club at the Zion Hotel on 
' day. Bank Leund Board Chair* 
n Ernst Japhet also said that the 
banks in business today com- 
^■,-ed to a total of 80 in the 1920's. 
J '\ their . i.oao branches the 29 
, Jta employ a total of 30,000 per- 
• : r r s. In relation to the population 
: i rate puts the croimtxY in 14th 

• ce In the world,' according to the 
. ’ ik of TvrpI. 


The larger banks h«d bought up 
the smaller ones and hence there 
was over-concentration of branches 
In some population centres, but tht» 
was gradually being corrected, 
Japhet said. 

To the charge that 30,000 
employees was an excessive 
number (they account for 2 a per 
cent of the entire labour force), he 
replied that In view of the many ser- 
vices the banks perform it could 
even be said that their workforce 
was small. He had shown the 
Knesset Finance Committee a pile 
of letters 'from customers com- 
plaining about long queues at bank 
branches, he said. 

Intensive efforts were made by 
the banks to train employees at all 
levels, Japbet stressed. 
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REALTY 

: ; RUSALEM NO.l" Real Estate. We 
t what you need. TeL ’02-224224. 

"NtiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHimiimnnitiiir 

L 'DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 

^fTED FOR VISITING professor: 
e-bedroom flat, fully furnished with 
1 4 hone in, French Hill area, 16 . 8 . 80 - 
81. Contact Dvora, TeL GS-6671<1, 

i 

'.NISHED ONE ROOM flat, July- 


TRL AVIV v 

A 

' - < RENT, furnished flat near Green 
•7 b Hotel. 'M GH WR 

HERZLIYA - va, 


..a SELECTION of furnished and 
", ndsbed villas, for sale and rent In 
■•■-Hyd Pituah. “Moran," TeJ. 002- 


NE TANYA 

NOBIL-GRKENBKRG RENTALS, 
long/short term, furalabed/unfumlahed, 
2 Uastshkln. TeL 053-28735, ORMR 

TO LET furnished, year pins option, 
modern i room apartment, 3250 
monthly. Rlchman, TeL 053-22551. ; 


ANGLO-SAXON NET ANY A offers: 
villas, flats, sales- rentals, short-tong 
term, fu mlKtmt w n fa r nhKw l: 7 CTf « r 
Ha stem apt. TeL 058-28290. . 


LESSONS 


INTERESTED IN ENGLISH teacher 
for private lessons. Tel: 02-227064. 


PERSONAL 


NICE (F) wants to meet tourist TeL 08- 
4* .'4. u &.m.-l p.'m. 


FOREIGN CURRET 3 
27AA0 ' ‘ 

‘riday’s foreign exchange W-v 
against tbs Israel pend, for 
dollar transactions under ISIto, 
J tran notions la other c urrenci es 
: under the equivalent ef DM. 


PURCHASE /SAMS 

imiuimmmitumiMuiwutiuuiMimr 

SEGAL BOYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidations. TeL 03- 
838790, 03-888748. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


REQUIRED by-large firm in Tel Aviv. 


Ufitual 

public 
r«6 
krnmercW 

“t! 


*0, «*•» 



ANSLO 




VEHICLES 




HONDA 350 XL MOTORCYCLE, 1978, 
18.000 miles, 81000, passport add IL96,- 
000 for Israeli citizen. Tel. 02-282834. 
8-10 a.m. 


PASSPORT, VOLVO 244 GL, 1977, 28,000 
km., metallic green like new. TeL 02- 
238822. 5-8 p.m. 


WORTHLESS STOCKfc ■ 
BONDS 

AND SHARE CERTIFICATES 

(Paieatlne/Zsrael only) 
Collector seeks defunct sad 
worthless certificates from 
Palesttna/Israel. Upon receipt 
of full details I shall be pleased 
to make an offer by return post. 
Any quantity bought 

Please reply to: 

Mr. D. Scott, 4 Strathmore Park, 
Antrim Rd., Belfast, N. Ireland. 
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Businessmans Manager,. 
Interested in Finance? 

THIS ifi FOR YOU! 


- a - • 

inflation gallops eh...q!'vt^Ri bonds of various types — they rise, 
ML. what should -gj&e do, bow does one avoid bring dragged 
«,T under by>*he crashing {ii.'wjrf the economy! How — In what — 
1/ Invent; whk j* factors should be eoasMered, which 

AT w . spw to pU6t*~. ./Up, through the storm ri uncertalnty 

1 •. '8 the economy^ _ 

■ r£ ■ magic wand that wGl so^ye all problems —there is no 

. jtftnr to all questions. But foe can help yon, make your 
teci'.Jr- outer, $elp you find answers to your question*. 

\.-V ; s?. .' r 

■;* 4 — inf ormation and penetratt :g , obj.ective 

-.,'5 of evpnfs. .-and trends in the Israeli and 
vorl> - Aarketi. . ■ 

ill" ■ , •' 

.the informal on —laid out and analysed —Is In MARA T 
iverjr day. Join the nudes of the shrewd, the cautions, ■ 
>vv M their decdshms on Information. Start your work- 
_ *r by reading 



MABAT 


• K *.' y*p««l«ot dalfe. Scad as the coupon: 


Cut and send. ■••••••••••••••••••*••* 

Boo-Zloo, Tbl Avtv , 

rnWUkp to get to know MABAT. Please send me the paper fora week, to 
• « ,* *** aB lrT »prc«aion. 

, i - • • ' - ' .... , 

. 'VJ .. . Swnajuc First name TeL 

•« ^ C IPftM — r - ' ■ 

* ' Street . No. •_ Entrance Team 
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Chemical industry warned of 
danger of lower investments 


By MACABER DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL' AVIV. — Industrial In- 
vestments this year have dropped . 
B0 per cent compared to 1978, Anion 
Tiberg, deputy director-general of 
the Manufacturers Association, 
yesterday told the annual meeting 
of the- association's chemical and 
pharmaceutical division. There are 
70 member companies and 25 phar- 
maceutical firms in the division. 

Tiberg was gloomy about In- 
dustrial I nv es tm ents picking up in 
the near future, especially these 
those from abroad. “Today, Ireland 
gives foreign Investors a 65 per cent 
grant, plus the remaining 35 per 
cent In a subsidized form. Since 
Israel began' linking investments, . 
foreign Investors receive much less 
help here, and their natural choice 
la Ireland,'* he said. 

Tiberg drew a distinction 
between two “evils" facing .the 
country. One was Inflation, and It 
Inflicted hardships .on the people; 
the other was the adverse balance 


Thirty new customs inspectors 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Ah Intensive course for customs 
inspectors ended yesterday and will 
‘ add 30 new Inspectors to the Custom 
Administration’s investigation divi- 
sion. 

The participants In the course, 
which was held at Kfar Hamac- 
cabla. were carefully selected from 
among ex-servicemen In combat 
units. Their training and integra- 
tion into the investigation division 
was handled according to a new 
method. They were incorporated 
Into practical work immediately 
upon being hired. Only when all 80 


new. men were recruited, did the 
training course proper start. 

Some of the new inspectors will 
be assigned to a new unit charged 
with inspecting the southern 
border, while others will form a 
new mobile unit In the north. Some 
men will be assigned as rein- 
forcements to the investigation 
division in the Negev and in the cen- 
tre of the country. 

A similar system of recruitment 
has begun for 30 new Income tax In- 
spectors. At the same time, staff in 
other departments of the tax ad- 
ministration has been reduced. 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 29.6.80 


Country 


Germany 
France 
Holland 
Switzerland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Finland 
Canada 
Australia 
.South Allies 
^Belgium. 
Austria . 

Italy 

Japan 


Currency 


Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 


Baying Selling 
Banknotes 


Dollar 

1 

43.3847 r 

49.7353 

49.0500 

50.0600 

in Sterling 

1 

115.8095. 

116.6790 

115.0700 

117.4200 

Mark 

I 

27.9972 

28.2074' 

27.8200 

28.8900 

Franc 

1 

12.0284; 

12.1187 

11.9300 

12.2000 

Gulden 

1 

25.4982’ 

25.6897 

25.3400 

25.8500 

1 Franc 

1 

30.2850. 

30.5124 

80.0900 

80.7100 

Krona 

1 

11.8808 - 

11.0498 

11.6800 

12.0300 

Krone 

1 

10.1719 .« 

10J483 

9.9800 

10.8100 

Krone 


9.0172 

9.0849 

8.8400 

9.1400 

Mark 

1 

13.5708 i 

13.6721 

18.3100 

13.7600 

Dollar . 


42.9472 

43.2697. 

42.3300 

48.5400 

Dollar 

1 

57.0655 

57.4940 

54.M00 

58.8800 

a Rand 

.... ij, 

63.9766' 

64.4569 

50.4100 

67.5000 

. -Franc •• 

10 

W-4804- 

- 17.6113 

16.6700 

17.7200 

v Schilling 

10 

39.3736, 

39.6692 

39JL200 

39.9200 

Lire 

1000 

58.9077 ‘ 

50.3490 

52.0400 

59.7300 

Yen 

1000 

227.0885' 

228.7732 

225.6200 

280-2200 


“Dollar Paz” and ?'Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates 
for 29.0.80 

, Buying So 


•Dollar Fax' 
‘Euro Pas" 


182.7209 

251.4531 


Soiling 

184.0927 

258.3411 


Interest rates (%) for nbn-resident deposit 
accounts (Fat acta) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 30.6.80 
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In Beit Hakerem, Jerusalem. 

Kikar Danya, comer Sd. Herd/ Rahov Beit Hakerem 

For Sale 

4 Room Luxury Apartments 

From $95,000, incL VAT 

4% Room Luxury Apartments 

From $105,000. incl. VAT. 

3 Shops fitill Available 
' in the Shopping Centre 

Location: above the Supermarket — Beit Hakerem. 
Principals: 

Construction. Engineering and Industrianzed-Building Wc 
(1963) Ltd. 

Sales Dept. 234 Rehov Yafo. Jerusalem. TeL 02-524772. 02-533' 


AIRPORTS AUTHORITY 

Announcement ^ 

for passengers leaving fri 
Ben-Gurion Airport. 

In accordance with the Airports Authi 
regulations (taxes) lOSff the airport tard 

IL510 per passenger Ha of July 1, 19M 


Upward trend unflagging 


of payments, which inflicted 
hardships on the state aa a whole. 
Tiberg believed that the , adverse 
balance of payments waa the 
greater danger. 

"To reduce the gup between 
money coming in and money going 
out, we have to produce more. This 
means more investments and you 
cannot Invest today and reap the' 
fruits tomorrow. It takes several 
years, and during these years the 
gaji in the balance of trade will 
grow further, endangering tbe 
country's financial position." 

Avraham Goldwasser, 
of the division, noted that If exports 
were 8267m. In 1978, they had grown 
to 3380m. in 1979 — as the result ot 
paj^t investments. The number of 
workers had remained relatively 
Stable, about 12,250, In these two 
yeifra, indicating the ever-growing 
sophistication in production 
methods. He thought that despite 
thfj general drop in industrial in- 
vestments the chemical and phar- 
maceutical section had not suffered 
Rsmuch as other sectors. 


TEL AVIV. — The first trading day 
of the week saw an appreciable up- 
ward trend In all sectors of the 
share market, with slight declines, 
of one half to one and a hair per 
cent, in linked bonds. 

Turnover In the stocks of com- 
mercial banks and bank holding 
companies came to IS20m — one of 
the smallest volumes of transac- 
tions in the last three weeks. There 
Is therefore a certain slowdown in 
the trade of these securities. 

Most bank stocks rose by one half 
to one per cent, with the First Inter- 
national Bank leading with a rise of 
2.3 per cent. 

Another exception among bank 
shares were registered shares of 
Union Bank, which lost 8.7 per cent 
The present quotation, of 650, Is 
remarkably low, taking Into ac- 
count that these shares had stood at 
790 two months ago. 


Market report 

By YORAM BAR 


Among Industrial shares, Elron 
1LZ shares led with an 11.5 per cent 
rise, to 1,500, followed by Ordan ILl 
shares, which rose 9.8 per cent and 
closed at 292 points. The turnover in 
industrials was IS 4. 1 7m. 

OH shares recorded no significant 
changes, with a turnover of IS 240,- 
000. Most of the turnover was In 
"Oil Exploration of Paz". but In 
spite of excess offers, there was no 
change In their quotation. 

Index-linked 'bonds were 
characterized, as they were last 
week, by profit- taking. Investors 
demonstrated again that the lack of 
clarity regarding the government's 
economic policy significantly 
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affects the attractiveness of these 
bonds. 

Bonds with 80 per cent linkage 
fell by one half of a per cent, and 
those linked 90 percent lost one and 
a half to two per cent. Bonds with 
full linkage were in between, and 
fell between one and one and a half 
per cent. 

Due to technical difficulties the , 
New York stock quotations 
were not received yesterday. 


French bank world 
leader in assets 

LONDON (AP). — British banks 
were the most profitable in the 
world last year and four French 
banks figure in tbe world's top ten 
ranked by assets, “The Banker.” 
magazine reported over the 
weekend. 

It said that the French 
Agricultural Bank, Credit Agricole, 
with assets of 6104.9b., tops tbe 
world table. It has overtaken tbe 
Bank of America, which has 
8103. 9b. in assets. 

Following n third place are 
Cttlcop (U.S.), with 8102.7b. In 
assets; fourth, Banque Nationals 
de Paris, 898.8 b.; fifth, Deutsche 
Bank (West Germany), 891.1b.; six- 
th, Credit Lyonnais (France), 
89ib.; seventh. Soclete Generate 
(France), 884.9 b.: eighth. 
Dresdner Bank (West Germany), 
870.3b.: ninth. Barclays (Britain), 
867.4.: tenth, Dai-Xchi Kangyo Bank 
(Japan). 868.5b. 

Barclays was the world's moat 
profitable bank, both with Its pre- 
tax profits of 81 . 18 b., and in terms 
of Its pre-tax return on assets, the 
monthly said. 

The “Big Four" British banka, - 
Barclays, Midland, National West- 
minster and Lloyds, all showed pre- 
tax return on assets of more than 
1.7 per cent last year, compared 
with the average figure of about 0.7 
per cent for the world's 50 largest 
banks, "The Banker" reported. 


Larger U.S. trade 
deficit in May 

WASHINGTON (AP). — The U.S. 
trade deficit ballooned in May as 
exports dropped sharply and the 
value of Imported cars, oil and 
clothing increased. 

The Commerce Department said 
American firms exported |17.6b. 
worth of merchandise during the 
month, down 4.3 per cent from 
April. The decline was the sharpest, 
in almost two years. Imparts were 
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David Lund, a Commerce 
epartment analyst, conceded that 
ie increase In imports and decline 
exports during a recession runs 
’counter to intuition, but could offer 
no explanation. 

"I don't see any major 
weaknesses in exports," said Lund. 
He noted that virtually all the net 
drop in the value of exports could be 
accounted for by the decline in 
shipments of gold and nonferrous 
metals, especially silver. 
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Security without autonomy 

SIXTEEN months after the start of the autonomy negotiations, 
and a full month after the expiry of the original target H ate for 
anagreement, Israel's government (though evidently not the 
M a whole) has finally come up with a security plan for 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

The government has come up with the plan, hut it has not 
come out with it. hi now time-honoured fashion, the document 
has been leaked to the media, in'this case to Israel radio. Setting 
out on his journey to Washington for what has been described as 
“talks about the talks,” Israel's chief negotiator Dr. Tosef Burg 
assailed the leaker and called for his punishment. - - 

In law, this would certainly be wholly warranted. But Dr. 
Burg must have had something more immediately, practical 
than mere law in mind. What he must have meant was that ear- 
ly publicity would only harm the plan. 

But why should it? The answer lies in the very outline of the 
plan as already published, hi it, Israel seeks to secure an even 
firmer military hold over the areas when they reach the stage of 
autonomy, and by Egypt's consent, than it possesses today by 
the aheer right of occupation. 

Like the Egyptian security plan, put forward (and summarily 
rejected by Israel) early last month, Israel's scheme (on which 
Egypt has already turned thumbs down, quietly) purports to be 
based on the Camp David accords. la both instances, the con- 
nection Is rather tenuous. 

This is due only in part to the notorious, though calculated, 
ambiguity of the Camp David text. 

The text does support Israel’s contention that the redeploy- 
ment of its “remaining” forces into "specified security 
locations*' need not require Egyptian, let alone Jordanian or 
Palestinian, consent. But the redeployment must properly be a 
part of the autonomy agreement, and thus one element in the 
several negotiable "arrangements for assuring internal and ex- 
ternal security and public order.” 

On this overall major issue, the Camp David text offers only 
some very cryptic clues. To assure internal security, there will 
be "a strong local police force, which may include Jordanian 
citizens” (presumably from the East Bank). 

As for external security, "Israeli and Jordanian forces will 
participate In joint patrols and in the manning of control posts to 
assure the security of the borders.” In the absence of the Jor- 
danians, Israel will evidently be free to man those patrols 
posts all by itself. 

Nebulous as this concept may be, and lacking in definition, it 
nevertheless clearly allows Israel military primacy in the areas 
during the period of the autonomy. What it does not allow is ex- 
clusive and absolute control. 

Tet this is, strangely, just the formula that Israel has con- 
trived to extract from it — complete with exclusive “security 
areas” (the Jordan Valley, the main roads including the cross- 
Samaria road, and hilltop positions) , and unfettered freedom of 
movement between Israel's bases that are already being sited 
so as to provide territorial contiguity with the existing (and 
future) Jewish settlements. Together with the claim of full 
jud icial c o ntro l over violations , and of an inalienable 
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Plea for a proper 
perspective 

There are many problems confronting Israel at present, 
but one of the most malignant of ajll is a spiritual one, an. 
emotional depression ultimately culminating in despair, 
writes SAUL V. LEVINE. ! 
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Civil service wages ng£e||p 

THE WAGE agreement signed on Friday between the Histadrut 
and the private employers has, in the manner of all good 
agreements, left both parties to the negotiations satisfied. 

How long that satisfaction will last depends 'on what the 
government will prove able to do in order to hold Inflation within 
the bounds on which the agreement Is based — and on the power 
of the Histadrut to restrain excessive wage demands beyond it 
by powerful works committees, particularly in the public sec- 

to It Is a sad comment on the state of our economy that the. 
Histadrut Secretary-General should have found it necessary to 
warn the government and the employers that the agreement 
will only hold If inflation does not exceed 120 per cent during the 
year. The 7.5 per cent wage increase, in two instalments, that 
was agreed upon is by Itself not enough to keep real wages 
stsblef even if the tax brackets are fully adjusted quarterly. 
However, taking into account the normal wage creep, and the 
wage Increases that will be bargained out for individual sectors 
and firms, the agreement leaves a margin for case -by -case 
agreements that may keep the average level of real wages 
stable 

The situation in the public sector is different. If wage increase 
there could be held within the limits of Friday’s agreement with 
the private employers, there would be no need for Finance 
Minister Hurvitz’s demand lor a smaller wage hike for civil ser- 
vants. The Treasury, faced with a Shortfall in tax revenues, will 
only be able to pay higher wages by printing more money. This 
win erode real wages in the business sector as well and may. as 
Mr. Meshel warned, undermine the agreement already reach- 

e< Fridav s agreement does therefore not yet mean peace on the 
waeelXnt The negotiations in the public sector may a till drag 
Sn^ith labour disputes and familiar large retroactive wage 

that add more fuel to the inflation we already have. 
Tte S uSEb calls for a speedy agreement, depends 

" C e extent on the government. It now has the accord 
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THERE IS NO shortage of articles 
In local' newspapers and magazine s 
bemoaning the state of Israel’s 
economy, politics and morale. 
Rampant inflation, leaderless 
government, depressing political 
actions, increasing West Bank 
violence, poverty, internecine 
religious conflict, international 
isolation — these and other 
seemingly Insoluble problems con- 
front Israelis and foreign, visitors 
daily. And Indeed they are not ex- 
aggerated, not the figment of 
someone's- embittered imagination 
— they are real. 

As a temporary resident whose 
sabbatical year In Israel ends 
shortly, there is another point of 
view I should like to offer. 

Sty wife and three sons and I have; 
had the inevitable hassles confron- 
ting citizens here, and especially 
those which -upset people who are 
used to North American efficiency 
and conveniences. There is 
bureaucratic overkill; there are 
long, seemingly unnecessary lines 
(banks, post offices, supermarkets, 
etc-); prices are ridiculously high 
and rising; the phone service Is an 
abomination; there does appear to 
be a disdain for obeying even minor 
rules and laws (smoking, driving) , 
and authority ; and there are oc- 
casional altercations brought about 
by rudeness, Insensitivity and 
arrogance. Outsiders and Israelis 
themselves (especially new ohm) 
vehemently criticise the personal 
characteristics of the (other) peo- 
ple. Israelis as a group are called 
all kinds of names — lazy, wasteful, 
rude, smug, abrasive, etc. 

Is this what we found? And la it 
better in other countries that poten- 
tial yordim fantasize? 

During the past year my work 
and travels have taken me 
throughout this country, rhave met 
and worked with members of 
various kibbutzim and their ‘ 
movements, and with a variety of 
moshavim; army officers and con- 
scripts; members of yeshivot and 
their rabbis; secular zaontots; civil 
servants, clinicians, scientists, and 
academicians; merchants *"4 ser- 
vice people ; city dwellers and rural 
inhabitants; and olim from dozens 
of different countries. While my 
work focuses largely on youth, I. 

READERS' LETTERS^ 
QUALITY OF UFE 

9b the Editor qf The Jerusalem. Poet 

Sir, — A recent large advertise- 
ment for Egged lists file features of 
the new buses which are being plac- 
ed at oar disposal. One of the assets 
which, they say, are to add to the 
quality of our lives is that the 
engine Is quiet. How remarkable! 
Can it be that quietness is at last 
recognised by the transport 
cooperative as an element 
necessary to the quality of life? 

The degree of noise from bus - 
radios to which passengers are con- 
stantly subjected would have led 
me to think otherwise. In fact, I 
knyself, almost welcome the capaci- 
ty of the old engines to drown in 
the non-stop radio racket 
dc *h, by the way, nobody ever 
pey ars to be heeding. 

^exkgdmps one dares hope that this 


have been Intensively Involved with 
Israelis of all ages. ? 

And I found that there is nb valid 
stereotype, no prototypic Israeli — 
except that they are uniformly 
gener o us, warm and hoapftal&e as a 
group. I have been overwhelmed by 
their warmth and opeknesa 
everywhere I’ve gon'e. {After 
numerous experiences, thereto no 
place In the world where Fdfather 
be a strange r-in-need (lost, stek , in 
trouble, etc.) than In Israel *— the 
spontaneous helpfulness and caring 
goes beyond all expectations. It 
kindles forgotten fires of fam-tan 
warmth and responsibility to each 
other. ( 

i 

WE HAD BEEN warned {about 
Israeli children — aggressive loud, 
and cliquish we were told. Wd found 
instead gentle (but assertive), in- 
teresting, bright,' and charming 
boys and girls who reached out, 
called and cared. Their absehce of 
.“shriek” was refreshing. WW found 
a country that appreciates its 
children and youth, in a way we've 
seen nowhere else. Hohdayh and 
festivals, religious and secular, are 
not passively endured or observed 
— they are emotionally and active- 
ly experienced. 

Participation to encouraged and 
demonstrated; young people are 
taught, formally and informally, 
about the relevance of the country 
to them, and Imbued with a love of, 
and a sense of responsibility to, 
their land. Organized tripe for 
schoolchildren, concern for nature 
and the country, enthusiasm and 
group commitment — these things, 
which are taken for granted in 
Israel, are not usually found 
elsewhere. 

Dedication, commitment and 
Ideology still exist in all segment! 
of Israeli society, In stark contrast ' 
to the materialism, narcissism and 
acquisitiveness that is so predomi- 
nant in the Western world. It is not 
that these characteristics are alien 
to Israelis — any observer can 
recognize their growing hold on 
people here.' But they are not, nor 
indeed can they ever be, the be-all 
and end-all of existence In Israel. 
There is so much more tojlfe here. 

What other nation Las book fairs 
throughout the country, drawing 
vast crowds night after night? What 
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st in the quality of life in 
lead Egged to abolish all 
tog sources at notoe that 
pg in .the Land. 
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To theBdltorqf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Walter Eytan’s article of 
June 4, "The art of losing friends," 
to typical In aim, content and pur- 
pose of so many articles that Ihave 
read in the Israel press during my 
seven-day stay in Israel. Apparent- 
ly, Israel’s friendship or lack 
thereof with foreign nations to a 
matter of major concern to the 
Israeli public and political com- 
mentators. 

It should, however, be equally ap- 
parent that Israel, with very rare 
exceptions, has never had true 
friends abroad — that to the destiny 
of the Jewish people. Her major 
concern, therefore, should be to 
create harmony, friendship, 
cooperation and mutual trust 
amongst her own citizens and 
political parties and cement her 
relationships with Diaspora Jewry. 
History has taught us that, with 
Je wish uni ty, we are indest ructible. 

ELtMZER WEISZ, President 
Zionist Central Council of 
Greater Manchester 
Bat Tam (Manchester). 
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other country has anywhere near as 
high a per capita number of books 
written, published, sold and read? 
What other country haz spon- 
taneous rin g in g and da ncing in the 
streets on its Independence day and 
other- holidays? Where else do hap- 
py crowds gather as frequently 
without liquor, without fights, 
without mugging and vandalism? 
What other country has absorbed so 
many immigrants . (proportionate- 
ly) with such diverse backgrounds, 
languages, traditions, values and 
social levels, and provided a haven, 
a home *n<i common ideals? 

Where else can he found as dis- 
proportionate a number of scien- 
tists and clinicians, musicians and 
orchestras, dancers and theatres, 
universities and Institutes? And 
such new discoveries, original com- 
positions and - innovative ap- 
proaches. 

What other, country with 
backbreaking taxes, compulsory 
and lifelong military service, fre- 
quent wars, and the constant threat 
of terrorism still manages to 
generate such, resourcefulness, 
such productivity, such creativity? 
And even exude spontaneity, 
gemutUchkeit, humour and love of 
life? 

And all of this in a democracy 
thai.allows all points of view to be 
propounded, discussed, debated 
and attacked. The old saw that any 
two Jews on a street corner repre- 
sent three different political views, 
is not far from the truth. 
Dissatisfaction with the status quo, 
self -criticism, and Intra-tribe con- 
flict have always characterised the 
Jewish people. But -so have 
idealism, lofty goals, spirituality 
and social concern, liberalism and 
tolerance. 

THIS IS A society of believing and 
belonging, two catchwords which I 
have used to explain the gravitation 
of youth to various political or 
religious movements. Belief refers 
to a belief system, a ratoon d’etre, a 
coherent framework of meaning, 
values and goals. Belonging refers 
to a sense of bring an accepted part 
of a group, of being an intrinsic 
member of a communal network 
with shared emotions, experiences 
and aspirations. 

These two influences fulfil Impor- 
tant psycho-social needs, vital in 
preventing and overcoming the 
alienation of many people — es- 
pecially youth — from tBSIr society. 

Israeito complain, rant *nd rave, 
mercilessly criticize their govern- 
ment and institutions, and, above - 
all, each other. But at least they are 
involved in the life of their country. 
There is a passionate concern for 
the fate and welfare of the nation, 
which still overrides the emptiness 
of the “me first” philosophy so 
prevalent elsewhere. 

Jews and Israel have much of 
which to be proud. The wonder of It 
is that the impressive 
achievements have been ac- 
complished in the Diaspora (in 
other people’s land) , and in twa tiny 
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country, with its largely hostile 
■ terrain and even more hoatlle 
neighbours. 

But this country to physically 
beautiful in almost all Its aspects, 
and the beauty to more t h a n skin 
deep. There to something magical 
about this land which partly ac- 
counts for its magnetic attraction to 
the world's great religions over the 
millennia. Israel reeks of history; it 
is at the same time mysterious and 
meaningful. And this, paradoxical- 
ly. In the context of rapid progress, 
change and Innovation. 

Tet this to a hard country to live 
in. And the pressures do take their 
toll — frayed nerves, frustration 
and temper make their appearance 
all too frequently under the weight 
of economic, bureaucratic, political 
and social realities (not to mention 
the heat, the noise, and the traffic). 
And so yerida continues unabated. 
The yordim are leaving the 
problems of daily life here. But to 
what are they fleeing? 

True, they can look forward to a 
higher standard of living, the lux- 
uries and other accoutrements of 
life In America, which la usually 
where they go. But they can also 
look forward to a sense of aliena- 
tion, to a loss of belief and belong- 
ing, to possible anti-Semitism, and 
anonymity and lack of caring by 
their fellow citizens. What they will 
lose to a major Ingredient usually 
lacking in contemporary Western 
society — a sense of family. That is 
the crucial difference between 
Jews living in Israel and those in 
the Diaspora. 

ISRAEL "feels” like a family, with 
all its inherent strengths and 
weaknesses. For all the familiar 
rudeness and confrontation, there 
to warmth and support. Intimacy 
may foment conflict, but it also 
generates openness and mutual 
responsibility. Hypocrisy is 
supplanted by honesty, indifference 
by involvement, and narcissism by 
caring. 

Bitterness can and does exist; but 
it would be particularly tragic if 
this were translated into sc hism or 


destructiveness. Just u tt 
ridden families can take tt 
themselves, and set out to ; 
the situation, ao too this tagj 
ly In Israel can improve ft* 
tion. But this will not b 
compllshed solely by petpsk 
tack. Constructive critlcton 
viously vital, but awareness > 
concentration on strength 
positive attributes cannot J 
eluded if there ia to be vxtfi 
cant amelioration. This his 
psychiatry much too long to 
but we know it now; A prill 
oriented approach In 
chotherapy la doomed to feik 
at least to severely limited, if 
to all bad. sick, or weak. Thrij 
strengths, and positive «spg 
the individual (or the nation}! 
be stressed — and workedW 

I find myself agrering an 
general sentiment eiiprsha 
this paper and others, tU 
much to be upset or eves am 
about In the policies and&g 
of the present governments 
problems controntlng thtow 
But wasn't that also the id 
previous adminlstrationla 
Isn’t this the same sltu*ti& 
pertains In moat cauntridn 
world? 

There are many«probM 
fronting Israel at present,^ 
of the most malignant of .ti 
spiritual one, an emottoul e 
sion ultimately culmlniti 
despair. ‘ * 

It is time to set the » 
straight, to reverse tbs frtfc 
elevate the national rifcwLlt c 
must be done. Fleasetotnzri 
sight of the wondrous ami 
Israel. It is not sufficiariarap 
be aware — the nati^ hbt-t 
reminded and shown^-ZM^pe: 
that Israel to stifithe wttiBb 
of a dream, and that Iftheiflj^ 
on us Jews here, it tolft oi 
everywhere.' 

Dr. Levme, a professor itf 
chiatry at the University rfi 
to, is the Lady Davis ft 
Professor (n Child Psychiattj 
Badass ah Hospital — Bt 
University Medical School ■ 
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